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72. Price 3d, 








TO CHORAL SOCIETIES, CHOIR MASTERS, &c. 





Unreserved Sale by order of the Executors of Mr. JOSEPH 
SURMAN, deceased, Founder and for many years Conductor 
of the Sacred Harmonie Society. 

LARGE AND IMPORTANT STOCK OF PRINTED MUSIC, 

together with the Music Plates and Copyrights attaching to the 

same, including the most complete and perfect editions extant 
ofthe GREAT MASTERS. Comprising 


HANDEL’S MESSIAH, ISRAEL IN 
EGYPT; 


ACIS AND GALATEA, JUDAS MACCABAUS, JEPHTHA, 


- JOSHUA, DETTINGEN TE DEUM, SAMSON, SAUL, 


SOLOMON, DEBORAH, ATHALIAH, BELSHAZZAR, &c. 


HAYDN’S CREATION and STABAT MATER, 
ROSSINT’S STABAT MATER, BEETHOVEN’S MOUNT OF 
OLIVES ; an important Collection of 


ANTHEMS AND CATHEDRAL MUSIC, 
CANTATAS, &c., 
By Sir George J. Elvey, of her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, Windsor ; 
Arnold, Aldrich, Boyce, Battishill, Blow, Croft, Greene, Gaunt- 
lett, Hopkins, Kent, Purcell, Spohr, Webbe, and His late 
Royal Highness the PRINCE CONSORT ; 


WESLEY’SIN EXITU and EXULTATE DEO, 
THE LONDON PSALMIST, and many important Works; 
Including entire sets of Vocal, String, and Wind parts, for 
complete Orchestras, which will be arranged in lots to suit the 

convenience of CHORAL SOCIETIES, CHOIRS, &c. 
A FEW IMPORTANT OIL PAINTINGS, PORTRAITS OF 
EMINENT MUSICIANS, 
By Str Goprrey Kyetier, and others; 
life-size Bust of Hanprt, Presentation Snurr Boxes, Auto- 
graphs, and Literary Curiosities ; 
Rosewood Cottage Pianoforte, Trade Fittings, Fireproof Safe, 
Stamping Press, &c. 


i R. ROBINS will SELL by AUCTION, at 

the Rooms, 21, Old Bond-street, London, on Wednes- 
day, 2lst February, 1872, and two following days, the whole 
of the above important Works, which will bg on view two 
days prior to the Sale. Catalogues are now ready, and may 
be obtained at No, 9, Exeter Hall, of Messrs. Tippetts and Son, 
Solicitors, 5, Great St. Thomas-Apostle, E.C., and at the 
Auctioneer’s Offices, or will be forwarded post free for 1 stamp, 
on application to Mr. Robins (late Mr. Geo. Robins), 5, Water- 


loo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. (Established in the Piazza, Covent- 
onhe, 1780.) 





OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1880, 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Roya! Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Roya] Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal hness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STKRNDALE BENNETT, M.A., D.C.L. 
The next STUDENT'S CONCERT, open to subscribers, 
members, and associates, will take lace at the Institution, 
on Thursday evening next, the 15th inst., commencing at 


8 o'clock. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal ACADEMY OF Moste, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 


HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN 
begs to inform her Friends and Pupils that she is in 
Town for the season, and at liberty to accept engagements for 


Private parties and lessons.—38, Welbeck-street, Cavendish- 
square, W, 


A WIDOW LADY, (having given up house- 

keeping), engaged during the day in teaching, wishes to 
find residence with a private or professional family in March. 
Three unfurnished rooms, with attendance ; the highest refer- 
enees given. Address, Mdme, Sipysy Paattes, 38, Welbeck- 
streot, Cavendish-square, W. 














MS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Mesars, Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


ee 


188 EDITH WYNNE will return from 
America in February. Applications for Concert and 

ther engagements, should be addressed to her residence, 18, 
Sentinck-street, Manehester-square, W. 











R. W. H. CUMMINGS begs to anzounce that 
he has returned from America. Applications for Con- 
cert and other engagements, should be addressed to his 
residence, Brackley-villas, Dulwich, London. 








R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. ADGusTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-8QUARE, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


: mh. OHN RHODES gives Lecvens usual 
Satardays: Singing, and Harmony. 
Mr Tous aro, Cneron, &. maaan - 





TITO MATTEIS 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 
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cocoocoeceooeosoooce oo cooscesooosesoe 


Grande Valse. Solo.....seeseeee 

Ditto. Dass cacccccecce 
Second Valse (Bouquet de Fleurs). 
Third Valse (Fenella), Solo .,.. 


Perera ere eee ees 


eeeee teen eereenee 


BOlO 2c ve cccecccore 


Cee ee ee te ee ee ee en eens 


I Puritani (Grande Fantasia). Sol0.....eeese cess eeeeee 
Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon). Sol0....sesseeeeeeee 
Tl tramonto del Sole. Solo ....cssceccecscceveeeseeeees 


Tl folletto (Galop de Concert). Solo........+- 
Un Sogno d’Amore (Nocturne). Solo ........ se eeseeeee 
Addio del Passato (de Verdi). (Transcription variée.) Solo 
Una notte d’Estate (Nucturne). Solo .....seeeeseeeeees 
Etude de Concert. Solo ......sss.e0 
Dancing Leaves. Solo .ccecccececccecccecccceccecesece 
Mergellina (Barcarole). Solo....e.seseee 
La Harpe(Romance). Solo ....++..45 
Souvenir d’Italie (Nocturne). Sol ..sscecseeeecese cee 
La Gaité (Scherz0). Solo ...sseceseseee 
The Fairy’s Reverie. Solo .....scesececesevesscecees 
La Mandoline (Etude Caracteristique). Solo..........++ 
Oh dear, what can the matter be. (Transcribed.) Solo.. 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano) 1st set. Solo 
“> 0 Duet .. 
0/8 Waltz, Solo.. or cccccccccccccccccesesccccececs 
Non é ver. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Solo........ +06 
Bloom is on the Rye. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Solo.. 
Marche Orientale (Bottesini). (Brilliantly Transcribed.) 
Solo .... PTS Titi Le Te ee 
Orphee aux Enfers (Divertissement). Duet ........0+06 
Vaillance (Fantasie Polka). Solo ...ss006 


eeeewee 


aa RRR H SERA SESH MAAAAAN: 


eee ee ee ee eens 


¢s - DEE oc.cc cece cvce cocsccee 
Eco di Napoli (Tarantella Bevignani). Duet........ 
Une Perl (Morceau de Salon). Solo...... 
Le Nid et la Rose (Melodie). Solo ........ 
Galop de Concert (Le Bearnais), Solo .isesecesesseees 
‘Tis the Harp in the Air (Wallace.) (Brilliantly Tran- 
scribed.) SolO ...cccceeseeceseseeess(JUst Published) 
Avant la Danse (Valse Romantique). Solo 
La Lyre (Nocturne), Solo .....seeseeeee 
Grand Marche Fantastique. Solo ...... 
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VOCAL MUSIC. 


Che gioja? (Valzer.) Sung by Mdlle. Marimon. Intro- 
duced in the Opera of Dox Pasquats. Solo, (Just 
Published) 4 0 

Non so Perché (Melodie-Valzer). Sung by Malle. 
Colombe, BOO oor. cecedccdccedccccescccccccesecicn & O 
The forsaken Nest, ‘‘ Le nidabandonné” (sung by Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini). SOl0......seeececsceceserseeesecee 
Never more, ‘‘Non é ver,” with English and French 
WOTAS, SOlO ciceceseccsccccccccessceccecsess seseee 
Non @ ver (Romanza). Sung by Signori Ciabatta e Cara- 
Voglian. SOl0....sseveeeeeseereseevevenevenseneerenes 
Non torno (Romanza). Sung by Signori Ciabatta e Cara- 
VORA. SOLO cc cscecscvcececveeevevsenenvesevasaees 
Lo scapato. Sung by Mr. Santley. Solo ...ssessesesee 
Deh Parla (Romanza). Solo ....sesscecsecseeserevenes 
To la Perdei (Romanza). Solo ... 
Tornera (Romanza). Solo ....esseesere e 
Ma cosa vuoi da me (Canzonetta). Solo ....ssseeseeseee 
Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Malle. Carlotta Patti. Solo 
La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas. Sole 
Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno. Bold 2. ce cecvcces 
Ul Farfallone. Sung by Signor Ferranti. Solo......... ° 
Un Rosajo (Romanza). Sung by Signor Cotogni. Solo.. 
Niente per Forza (Canzonetta). BOLO oo cccccescerevcecs 
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PUBLISHED BY 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 








9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 








CHOICE NEW MUSIC. 





OUNOD’'S CELEBRATED SONGS. 


Heureux sera le jour. Just published. 4s. 
Oh that we two were Maying. In B flat and D flat. 4s. 
The Sea hath its pearls. In Dand F. 4s. 


IRGINIA GABRIEL'S NEWEST SONGS. 








Bereft. Sung by Miss Fennell, Just published. 4s, 
Oh Willie Boy, come home, 4s, 

Estranged. 4s. 

Thistledewn. 4s. 

Les Deux Roses. 4s, 

Only a little glove, 4s, 


a J. BENEDIOT’S NEW PIANOFORTE 
MUSIC, 


An Evening Thought. Song without words. 3s. 
Lusitania. Grande Marche. Solo, 4a, ; Duet, 5s, 
Silver Wedding March—Charles aud Olga. 43. 


HARLES GODFREY'S NEW GALOP. 


The Escort Galop, Solo or Duet. 4s. Septett and 
Orchestra parts ready. 
“This is a dancing galop, if ever there was one. It is #0 
exceedingly marked and go suggestive of movement ; also very 
easy to play.” —Review. 


W C. LEVEY’S MOST SUCCESSFUL 
e SONGS AND DANCE MUSIC. 


Esmeralda, the celebrated song, in three keys, E, F, and 
simplified in D. 4s. 

The Magic of Music. Song. Encored oy evening at 
Drury Lane Theatre. Sung by Miss Russell, 4s, 

The King and the Beggar’s Maid. Song. 38s, 

Dolly Varden Polka. Illustrated. 38s, 

Rebecca Waltzes. 4s. 

Sold at half price, 


London: Durr and Stewart, 147, Oxford-street. 


\ RS. WELDON on the advantages of a self- 
1 ongoing Academy of Music; with letters from Ch, 
Gounod e Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., and Sir 
Julius Benedict. Instruction a Price 1s. Rvupatt, 
Carts & Co, 20, Charing-cross, $.W. 








THE THANKSGIVING HYMN, 

- OW THANK WE ALL OUR GOD.” Proper 

to be sung in all Churches, Chapels, and Homes, as an 
offering of praise for the late mercy vouc safed in the reqeraly 
from grievous sickness of H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
The special verses by the Rey. W. J. BLEW, the music 
arranged and composed by Dr. GAUNTLETT. Price 64., post 
free. For Choirs, 12 copies 2s. 6d. ; 25 copies, 48, 6d. Wonrps 
onty, 2s. 6d. per 100. All handsomely printed, thick toned 
paper. London: The Church Music Press, 24, Notting-hill- 
terrace and Louedale, 26, Old Bond-street. 


HE HOLY FAMILY. Admired Sacred 
Melodies. Arranged for the Piano, illustrated with a 
beautiful vignette after Raphael. Complete in 12 books, 5s. 
each; or in 4 vols., cloth boards, 12s. each ; pny duets, 12 
books, 6s. each; with ad lib. accompaniments for flute, violin, 
and violoncello, 1s. each. All at half-price. Free by post, 


USIC. — CATALOGUE of RARE and 
CURIOUS WORKS at much reduced prices {gratis and 
postage free). Apply to Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington 
t:) 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ NEW MUSIC for the 
PIANOFORTE, all at half price, post free ;— 

God Bless the Prince of Wales (hrilliant), 44 

God Bless the Prince of Wales (familiar arrangement), 3s. 

God Bless the Prince of Wales, arranged for two performers 
on one pianoforte, 4s, The Song 48.; Do, four voices, two 
stamps. 

UESTIONS on the THEORY of MUSIC. By 
GEO. F. WEST. Post free 12 stamps. ‘As @ class 
book for elementary teaching in public schgols it can jaye few 
g@periors.”—Vide Daily Telegraph, ‘ 
PEAK WELL OF THE ABSENT. ong. 
sby W. T. WRIGHTON. ‘The song is simplici 
AD Muse by WT Telegraph. be., feeb by” post tor 18 
stamps. 
SHEET MUSIC, including the publica- 
yo of all the Trade, promptly forwarded by post, at 


ked price. Payment received in pos 
7 tales, Robert Cocks od Co., New Bur matenatcen 








R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
Dr ee yo! and enriching the voles, and removing 
ections throat, has maintained its character fér @ 
ae AA century, and the flattering ved 


recei 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 
Vv on 
great virtues. No rn 
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INSLEYS’ MAGAZ INE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


7, ANZIBAR. . By CAPTAIN R. F. 
d BURTON. 2 vols. ae 
l\HE NEWSPAPER PRESS; 


Progress, and Present Position. 
Author of ‘‘ Random Recollections,” &c, 


‘its Origin, 


By JAMES GRANT, 
2 vols., 8vo. 


T IVES OF THE KEMBLES.  By| 
d PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols., 8vo. 


QorTIES FROM “GIB,” in quest of| 
h ;, Sensation and Sentiment. By E. DYNE FENTON. 
(EGBOH AND WIPE: a Question of 


J) Celibacy. By ROBERT 8ST. JOHN CORBET. 8 vols. 


WAS 


” 8 vols, 


By the Author of 


{Hl WAS YOUNG AND HE 


b OLD, By the Author of * Lover and Husband, 


({BCIL'S TRYST. 
J) “Lost Sir Massingberd.” 
YRAINGER’S THORNE, By THOS. 


J WRIGHT. 8 vols. 


[[\HE SCANDINAVIAN RING, By 


JOHN POMEROY, 


MHE HARVEYS. 
a — KINGSLEY, 


NVREGARTHEN HALL. A Novel. By 


JAMES GARLAND, 8 vols. 


WO PLUNGES FOR A ‘PEARL. A 
Novel. By MORTIMER COLLINS, Author of ‘The 
Vivian Romance.” 8 vo Is. 

READY. M ADE FAMILY; or, The 


eo Life and Adventures of Julian Leeps Cherub. A Story. 
vols, 


T OLLOWHILL FARM. 
JOHN EDWARDSON. 8 vols, 
| ENRY ANCRUM; a Tale of the Last 

War in New Zealand, by J. H. K. Two Vols. 
MMHE SAPPHIRE CROSS: 
Two Generations. By G. M. FENN. 8 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHEBS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


MOXON’S 
POPULAR POETS. 


—_——- 
MYUESE BOOKS have now taken up an 


excellent position in th» favour of the reading Public. 
They are indeed the only series of cheap poetical works having 
any pretensions to careful editorship. Another speciality con- 
sists in the Illustrations being from Engravings on Steel 
drawn expressly for the work, and by Artists of distinguished 
merit. 








A Novel. By 


Author of ‘‘ Geoffry Hamlyn.” 











A Novel. By 








The prices are in elegant cloth, 8s. 6d. ; 
7s. Gd. ; 
78. 6d. 


I, 
YRON, Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHABL ROSSETTS, {lustrated by FORD 
MADOX BROWN, 


ONGFELLOW. 
J by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 
J. WILFRED LAWSON, 


moroceo antique, 
morvcco extra, 10s, 6d, ; large paper Library Edition, 


Illustrated by 


\ ORDSWORTH. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
HENRY DELL. 


Iv. 
\COTT. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTL, Illustrated by THOMAS 
BECOOMBE. 
This Series will be made up by the addition of the at 
English Poets to 20 yolumes, the publication of which be 
duly announced, 


E. MOXON, SON AND CO., 
44, DOVER STREET, W. 





A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 


G EYELIN’'S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
J A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 
2d. a pint. 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Bre &c. To be had 
through all wholesale and retail grocers chemists. Sole 
Manufacturers, GayeLin & Co., Wine and } Foreign Produce Mer- 
ents, Belgrave House, Argyle: ~aquare, King’s-cross, London, 
V0 


Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., eae o— 


Claret, Burgundy, Hook, 12/., iar ah ay) > 
Sia Bast Iniia Madelra,’64/,'60/,0/,” 
These wines are A rahe geuvine 


a Tale of 


RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 68.; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 28. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 28.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 
THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 

by post, 28. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIFS of PARADISE, 1s, 6d; by post, 1s, 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
28. 6; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria ; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d, 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8S. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, CHRYSOSTOM, 
and Jy ‘BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
6s. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, S. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d, 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A mee Sermon- -Help). 38.; by post, 3s. 2d. 











WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L., Advent to Lent; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. Il., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c, Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By CO. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German, In cloth, 68.; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr, Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 1d, 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ OHURCH, 
M ret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Seuainey of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Brenings at Oak- 
wood. With Preface by Rey. 8. Baring-Go 8s. 6d. 
by post, 38. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German, With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 38, 6d.; by post, 88, 9d, 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C, White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s, 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, “ys 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s, 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; if had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On Paessytertanism and IRviNGIsM, 
Vol Il. On AnapartisM, the Iypgranpgnts, and the Quaxgns. 
Vol. 


I. 
Edited and Prefaced ol, LU, Ll ty yy - and SwEpENBoRGIANS, 


Eacl by Post, 38. 10d. 

Vols. IV. and V. On Romanism 2 Vols. Each 4s, 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of 
Prayer. pal, ie Be Rey, Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 

+ oY 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Pro ecies. By W. J. Lrons, D,D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul’s, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 


SANOTA CLARA on the THIBTY: NINE 


post, 7s. 

ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
by Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOM on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68.; by post, 6s, 4d, 


WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE BITUAL REASON WHY: =e 
Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s, ; by post, 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 1s. ; by post, 


7s. 5d. 
INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 


ls.; ls. 1d. 
OSWALD’ the YOUNG ARTIST. A Talo for 
Boys. 18. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 


J, T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 











Now ready, price 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 9d. 


THE PSALTER: 


WITH 
THE CANTICLES 
AND 


PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN 
FOR POINTED CHANTING. 


BY 
Cc. EDWIN WILLING. 
Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling 
capetaiees Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Chure 
Choral Union ; and late Organist and Director of the 
Choir of All Saints’, Margaret-street, 


DAYS: 


HAVES, Lyatt-ptacs, 8.W. ; & 4, Hennrerta-streert, W.C, 
CRAMER & CO., 201, Recunt-staest, W. 





CHURCH CONGRESS HYMN. 


HE LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN’S HYMN 
for UNITY. ‘Father of all from land and sea” 
Written at request. Set to Music in two ways. No.1. Plain 
Cong: tional Tune. No. 2. For Priest or Precentor as a 
Solo, with Response for Choir ‘and Congregation. By HENRY 
JOHN GAUNTLETT. Price 4d., each setting —London 
Lonadale, 26, Old Bond-street, W. ; The Church Music Pen, 
24, N otting- -hill-terrace, w. 





BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & COS 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET, 


A large Stock oy First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniwms let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Oontracts for Tunings 
undertaken, 


JRAMER & CO.’8 BRIGHTON BRANCH 
64, WEST STREET. 





ot Common | AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE BEACH OF ALL, 


THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 

THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 

Are Superior to all others of their class. 
GROVER AND BAKER, 


150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instavorion Gratis, 





Llustrated prospectus and Samples of Work seat post trem 
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SONG DEATHLESS. 


(From tHe Russtan.) 
Lightly danced the swan-like maiden, 
Lovely snow-white Mitrodores, 
Gazing, pleased, with star-soft glances, 
On the circle round her gazing ; 
«Tell me,” asked the flower-bright maiden, 
«What is that which knows no ending?” 





Many answered.—"! Naught is endless |” 
Spake the cripple, ‘‘ Dancing endeth !"' 
Spake the greybeard, ‘t Youth departeth |” 
Spake the mourner, ‘‘ Pleasure ceaseth !” 
Spake the exilé, ‘‘ Honour fleeth !” 

Spake the frail one, ‘‘ Love abides not !” 
Spake the beggar, ‘‘ Wealth remains not!” 
Spake the fool, ‘‘ Man’s wisdom wears not !” 
Spake the prisoner, ‘* Freedom lasts not !”” 
Spake the liar, ‘‘ Truth endures not!” 


Spake a singer :—‘ One thing ends not: 
Bodiless, viewless, song endureth ! 

Echo pure of angel language. 

"Tis the soul's voice, never silent, 

Only felt, though ear may hear not, 
Like the soul divine and deathless.”"— 


Spake the singer ; loudly striking 

Golden strings that far resounded, 

While upswelled the Volga waters, 

While upwayved the Volga forests, 

While uprose the Volga mountains, 

While the plain, broad-spreading, trembled! 


F, R. Rirrer. 








PROVINCIAL. 





A chiming machine to play twenty-cight tunes, 
the gift of Mr. J. Wheeley Lea, is being made for 
Worcester Cathedral by a Croydon firm. 





Mr. Dilworth (of Newcastle-under-Lyme) has 
given his annual ‘ Tietjens " concert at Stoke Town 
Hall. Malle. Tietjens: always meets with a hearty 
reception here, so does Signor Foli. These popular 
artists were supported by Mdme. Mattei-Colombo, 
Signors Vizzani and Borella, and Mr. F. H. Cowen. 





Handel’s ‘‘ Samson” was performed in the old 
Abbey of Paisley by the Tonic Sol-fa Society. 
The band and chorus numbered nearly a hundred 
and fifty performers. The vocalists were Mdme. 
Liebhart, Mdme. Demeric-Lablache, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, and Mr. Lander. The performance was very 
successful. 

erent 

An Operatic Recital of Gluck’s ‘‘ Orfeo” in 
English was given recently by the Lyrical Society, 
at the Albert Hall, Bath Street, Glasgow. The 
rble of Eurydice was assigned to Miss Jane Stephen, 
who sang most charmingly. She was particularly 
successful in the air ‘In this tranquil and lonely 
abode.” Her cultivated style and graceful vocaliza- 
tion procured her most demonstrative applause. 
Mdme. Laubach was very successful in the music of 
“Orpheus.” The chorus were good on the whole, 
but rather too noisy. Mr. P. Terras conducted. 





The annual full-dress dramatic entertainments of 
the Royal Naval School, New Cross, took place on 
Monday and Tuesday, on each of which occasions 
there were upwards of six-hundred visitors. The 
performances were given in the great school-room, 
which was tastefully lined with panels of red, white, 
and blue, and beautifully decorated with flags, 
mottoes, and floral devices. The pieces, which were 


“Meg's Diversion,” and Byron’s burlesque of 
“William Tell,” were exceedingly well performed, 
More especially the latter. These roan ie 

i 


are a source of great attraction to the friends 


supporters of the school, as well as to the residents 


in the neighbourhood. 


In the Theatre Royal, Belfast, on Monday evening, 
Mr, Robertson’s fine comedy of “ Progress” was 
produced for the first time to an excellent house. 


in all respects an original and delightful character ; 
and in Mr. Clarke's hands, we need not say that all 
its eccentricity—the brusque politician, with his 
strong notions, as well as the gentle physician, 
anxious only for the recovery of his patient—is most 
ably and perfectly brought out. It is an interesting 
and agreeable study from beginning to end; and is 
strikingly so in the hands of Mr. Clarke. The 
general company went through their parts very 
creditably.——Batty’s Oircus is doing a good 
business.——The Belfast Classical Harmonists 
Society, intend giving the ‘* Messiah” as the con- 
cluding concert of the Season. The work is in active 
rehearsal. 





The prospectus of the Aberdeen Theatre and 
Opera House Company (Limited) has just been 
issued. From it we learn that an excellent site in 
Guild Street has been secured, and that the design- 
ing and construction of the building is to be 
entrusted to the experienced hands of Mr. O. J. 
Phipps, F.8.A. Itis proposed that the accomoda- 
tion to be provided shall be as follows :—10 private 
boxes (five seats each), at 21s.; 120 dress circle seats, 
at 3s.; 150 upper circle, at 2s.; 600 pit, at 1s.; 800 
gallery, at 6d.; by which it will be seen that the 
house is estimated to seat 1680 visitors, and to hold 
in cash £98 10s. It is also proposed to leave stand- 
ing room for about 200 more persons, The cost of 
erection, exclusive of scenery, furniture, &c., is 
estimated at £7000. The capital of the company 
is fixed at £8000, in shares of £1 each, and the 
directors anticipate that they will be able to open 
the new building in November next. 





An evening concert in aid of the funds of the city 
companies of the Hereford Rifle Volunteers took 
place at the Shire Hall, Hereford, on Friday the 
2nd inst., under distinguished patronage. The 
principal vocalists were Mrs. Sicklemore, Miss 
Broad, Rev. W. D. ¥V. Duncombe, Rev. A Robinson, 
Mr. Belcher, and Mr. Lambert. Pianoforte, Mrs. 
Giles and Mrs. Squire, Violin Mr. Squire, Clarinet 
Mr. J. O. Brooke. There was an efficient band and 
chorus of over eighty performers of the Herefordshire 
Philharmonic, and the Hereford Choral Societies. 
The program was composed of an interesting selec- 
tion of instrumental and vocal music which was 
performed in a most satisfactory manner. Most 
noticeable were Mrs. Sicklemore’s admirable singing 
of Schubert’s ‘Ave Maria” and Sullivan's ‘ The 
Maiden’s Story,” and the brilliant performance by 
Mr. and Mrs. Squire of De Beriot’s Duo, * La Fille 
de Regiment” which were redemanded. Mr. G- 
Townshend Smith conducted with his usual ability. 





A curious story comes to us from Glasgow. In 
that famous city a fancy ball, on an extensive scale, 
has recently been held, An officer of Inland 
Revenue, learning that the fashions of the eighteenth 
century would reign predominant, procured admis- 
sion when the fun ran fast and furious, and, like a 
careful chiel among them taking notes, inscribed in 
his pocket-book the names of those gentlemen whom 
he could recognise who had donned wigs, and, with 
the wigs, excisable hair powder. He has since taken 
out summonses, charging twice the amount of duty, 
for having worn powdered wigs without a license. 
The story is somewhat apocryphal, but what may we 
not expect subordinates to do when their masters 


borrowed envelope bearing a crest, and cut the jokes 
from our Pantomimes. We may shortly expect a 


raid—if this story be true—upon actors and actresses. 
The comedies of the last century must be banished 


in pocket. 
Bacup is evidently dangerous ground for pro- 








MG. John Clarke appeased as Dr. Browne, which is 


from the stage, and theatrical wig makers will suffer 


fessionals. A few weeks ago a troupe of Christy 
Minstrels were seated in a train, which ran off the 
line near Bacup Station, and the railway company 
had to make compensation in the shape of new hats, 
&c. Three week ago a Concert Company were 
proceeding in a waggonette from Bacup to Tod- 
morden when the horses took fright, and all had a| was performed :—Part I. 
narrow escape with their lives. A week ago great 
consternation was ereated op the Bacup railway| Haydn; Aria, “Della Rosa” (Rossini) Mdme. Lem- 


platform, which was thronged with people. Th 

ten past two train had barely got out of tho station 
when it came in collision with a ballast engino at 
the points. The first carriage, which sustained the 
principal shock, had the end stove in, Most 
fortunately it was empty. The next ono, in which 
were seated some mombers of Addison’s Opera 
Company, was thrown off the rails. They however 
escaped with a severe shaking and a fright, After 
they had somewhat recovered from the effects of the 
shock they created no little amusement by making 
a rush at the booking-oflice, where each one pro- 
eured an accidental insurance ticket. 


_——_ 


The manager of the Macclesfield Theatre a fort- 
night ago engaged the services of Mr. Morgan Smith, 
a coloured gentleman and an actor of no mean 
repute. On Saturday, the 27th ult., the last day of 
his stay in Macclesfield, he sent over to Mr, Samuel 
Ackroyd’s, Chester Gate, tailor, for a few pairs of 
trousers to select from. The parcel was sént, and a 
pair was selected and paid for, and the remaining 
pairs were returned. The impression of Mr, 
Ackroyd’s assistant was that instead of one pair 
being kept there had been two. This caused Mr, 
Ackroyd to demand the alleged missing pair. Mr. 
Smith strongly asserted his innocence, and was 
naturally indignant that such a false accusation 
should be made against him. Mr, Ackroyd was 
positive two pairs had been kept instead of one, and 
threatened Mr. Smith with the police. The threat 
was carried out, and Mr. Smith accompanied the 
police to the police-station, followed by a large 
crowd of people. Mr. Smith demanded that a search 
should be made at his lodging, Accordingly the 
police searched every nook and corner and every box 
belonging to him, but no trousers could be found, 
Mr. Smith was accordingly released from the custody 
of the police, and performed his réle in ‘* Othello” 
the same evening. We learn that the matter will 
not rest here as Mr. Smith has placed the matter in 
the hands of a solicitor, and is determined that Mr, 
Ackroyd shall answer for his conduct, The great 
Trousers case may possibly run with that of the grea 
Tichborne, 





At St. George’s Hall, Bradford, one of the Satur- 
day Night Entertainments, under the management 
of Mr, Morgan, consisted last Saturday of a concert 
of which the following is the program :—Duet, 
“The Army and Navy,” Mr. BE, Lioyd and Mr. 
Lander; Solo, pianoforte, ‘‘ Le Crépusoule,” M. BH. 
Reyloff ; Song, ‘The Wreck,” Mr, Lander; Solo, 
flute, ‘t L’Illusion,’’ Herr J, Baht Sauvlet; Scena, 
‘* Der Freischiitz,’ Mdme. Liebhart; Solo, violin, 
Fantasie sur ‘* Nabucco,” Malle. Therese Liebe ; 
Arioso, from ‘‘ Le Prophete,’’ (Meyerbeer) Mdme. 
Demeric Lablache ; Song, ‘‘ Good night, good night,” 
Mr, E. Lloyd; Ballad, ‘Little Bird,”, Mdme. 
Liebhart, Flute obbligato, Herr J. Baht Sauvlet; 
Song, “The Village Blacksmith,” Mr. Lander; 
Quartet, “ The Woman of Samaria,” Mdme. 
Liebhart, Mdme. Demeric Lablache, Mr. E. Lloyd, 
and Mr. Lander; Trio, for violin, flute, and piano- 
forte, Mdlle. Therese Liebe, Herr J. Baht Sauvlet, 
and M. E, Reyloff ; Song, ‘‘ The Wolf,” Mr. Lander ; 
New Song, ‘‘ Flow’ret of the day,” Mdme. Liebhart ; 
Song, ‘* Let me like a soldier fall,” Mr. E. Lloyd; 
New Song, “Three roses,” Mdme. Demeric 


attempt to tax our matches; fine us for using a|Lablache; Song, “Sleep, dearest, sleep,” Mdme, 


Demeric Lablache ; Solo, pianoforte, “‘ Loin d’Elle,” 
M. E. Reyloff ; New Ballad, ‘‘ Dawn gentle flower,” 
Mdme. Liebhart; Duetto, “Ai noetri monti,’’ 
Madame Demeric Lablache, and Mr. E, Lloyd; 
Solo, flute, ‘* Babillards,” (Terschok) Herr J. Baht 
Sauvlet; Quartetto, ‘* Rigoletto,” (Verdi) Mdme. 
Liebhart, Mdme. Demeric Lablache, Mr. B. Lloyd, 
and Mr. Lander. That such a concert should be 
given at the low prices of 8d., 6d., 1s. (reserved 
stalls), and made to pay well, is a fact worth 
recording. 





The Liverpool Philharmonic Society gave a Con- 
cert on Tuesday last when the following program 
Overture, ‘* Gustave,” 
Auber; Hunting Chorus from The Seasons,” 
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mens-Sherrington ; Concerto in D minor, (Mozart), 
Dr. Ferdinand Hiller ; Duet, ‘‘ Folg’ dem Freunde,” 
(** Faust") (Spohr), Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington 
and Herr Stockhausen; Part-song, ‘‘ Wind thy 
horn,” Henry Smart; Songs, (a) ‘‘ Nussbaum,” (b) 
‘Die biise Farbe,” (Schumann and Schubert), Herr 
Stockhausen; Overture, ‘‘ Demetrius,” F. Hiller, 
(conducted by the Composer). Part II. Symphony 
No. 4,in B flat, Beethoven; Aria, “Ah, je veux 
briser ma chaine,”’ (Auber), Mdme. Lemmens-Sher- 
rington ; Chorus, ‘‘O the pleasures of the plains,” 
Handel ; Solos pianoforte, (a) ‘‘ Schlummerlied,” (b) 
“ Zur Guitare,” (c) “ Walzer,” (Hiller); Dr. Fer- 
dinand Hiller ; Scena from ‘‘ Euryanthe,” (Weber), 
Herr Stockhausen ; Song, ‘ Serenade to Helena,” 
Grace Sherrington, Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington ; 
‘Wedding March,” Mendelssohn. The attractive 
program drew a large and fashionable audience. It 
was a treat to hear so distinguished a musician as 
Dr. Hiller, his pianoforte solos were given with 
great brilliancy and delicacy, and created much 
applause. Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington’s voice 
is as clear and as bright as ever, and she sang with 
her usual brilliancy and refinement. We hope that 
our unrivalled English soprano will now be heard 
more frequently in Liverpool. Sir Julius Benedict 
conducted in his usual able style, and also accom- 
panied Mdme. Sherrington in the pleasing English 
song.——The third of Mr. H. Lawson’s Promenade 
Concerts was given at St. George’s Hall on Wed- 
nesday, last week, before a large audience. Two 
local singers appeared with success, Mdme. Billinie 
Porter and Mr. Alfred Brown (brother of the Rev. 
Hugh Stowell Brown.) Mdme. Billinie Porter 
(of Birkenhead) has lately sang at the Crystal 
Palace and several London concerts. She 
has a clear and powerful soprano voice and was 
woll received in her songs Bishop’s “ Ray of 
Hope” (violin obbligato Mr. Lawson), Arditi’s valse 
‘*L’Ardita ” (encored) and ‘‘ She wore a wreath of 
roses.” Mr. Alfred Brown sang his songs in good 
style——At the Saturday and Monday evening 
Concerts, two ballad concerts have been given by 
Misses Marie Arthur and Jessie Bond, Messrs. C. 
Wilson and T. J. Hughes, Mr. Skeaf (Pianoforte.)—— 
Mrs. Beesley the clever local pianist, gave a Matinée 
at the Meyerbeer Hall last week.——Messrs. C. E. 
Horsley and E. W. Thomas gave their second piano- 
forte and violin recital at Dreaper’s Rooms on 
Saturday Jast——Madlle. Marie Marimon and party 
will give a concert at the Phitharmonic Hall on 
Tuesday next.——Mr. Saker's splendid Pantomime 
“ Little Jack” still draws crowded houses to the 
Alexandra Theatre. ‘* King Winter” at the Theatre 
Royal is also as attractive as ever. Miss Neilson is 
announced to appear at Mr. Eldred’s benefits at the 
Prince of Wales Theatre on Friday and Saturday 
next. Mr. G. W. Anson the promising young 
comedian of this theatre has taken a farewell benefit 
previous to departing with Mrs. John Wood to 
Awerica. 














CONCERTS. 





The feature of the last Monday Popular Concert 
was the return of Mdme. Schumann—an annual ap- 
pearance as welcome as that of the swallow. Mdme. 
Schumann counts her admirers by the legion, and 
all are interested in that period of the year when 
she consents to renew many an old delight in art. 
This was the program : 


Quartet in G minor, Op. 47, No. 8, for 
two violins, viola, and violoncello— 
Herr Straus, MM. L. Ries, Zerbini, 
ORE FEA oe cccccccccccccccsecsccoce MERGER. 

Song, “ The Wanderer"—-Mr. Maybrick. Schubert. 

Sonata in A major, Op. 101, for piano- 
forte alone—Mdme, Cinemtens socece Beethoven. 

Quintet in E flat, Op. 44, for pianoforte, 
two violins, viola, and violoncello— 

Mdme. Schumann, Herr Straus, MM. 
L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti.......... Schumann. 

Song, ** Winter's gone”—Mr. Maybrick. Sterndale Bennett, 

Andante and Scherzo (posthumous), for 
two violins, viola, and violoncello— 

Herr Straus, MM. L. Ries, Zerbini, 
and Piatti ........sseeceeeseseeesses Mondolssohn. 

A change in the original partition of Haydn's 

quartet was necessary through Mdme. Norman- 

Néruda’s illness, who otherwise was set down to 

lead the work. Herr Straus replaced her admirably, 


and was unanimously recalled. The sonata in which 





Mdme. Schumann put in her first appearance is one 
demanding as much skill as intellectual apprecia- 
tion: in both of which qualities the lady showed 
herself the true artist. The final movement, with 
its contrapuntal effects, roused the audience to 
admiration, and Mdme. Schumann had to acknow- 
ledge warm applause. The quintet in E flat, by Dr. 
Schumann, was given with all the efficiency possible, 
and Mendelssohn’s posthumous andante sostentato 
and scherzo closed the selection with the success 
which always awaits the performance of this work at 
the Monday Popular Concerts. Mr. Maybrick, who 
was the vocalist, did very well. Mdme. Schumann 
is to play at the afternoon concert on Saturday next, 
and again on the following Monday evening; and 
she is also announced to give two recitals of piano- 
forte music on the afternoons of February 22 
and 29. 

The fifth Oratorio Concert was given on Tuesday 
in Exeter Hall, when Mendelssohn’s “ Lobgesang,” 
and Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater” were efficiently per- 
formed. A double disappointment awaited the 
audience in the non-appearance of Mdme. Ruders- 
dorff and Mr. Sims Reeves, both of whom had been 
announced, but Miss Annie Sinclair replaced the one, 
and Mr. Raynham the other, in Mendelssohn’s 
great work. In the “ Stabat,” the fresh and culti- 
vated voice of Mr. Whitney the American basso, 
made itself heard with capital effect in ‘Pro 
peccatis.” The artists named together with Mdme. 
Fernandez, constituted the soloists, and Mr. 
Barnby’s choir were up to their usual mark in the 
choral numbers. 








The annual music-meeting in Brighton under 
Mr. Kuhe’s auspices shows this year no diminution 
of interest and excellence. It opened brilliantly 
on Tuesday this week with a full audience, an 
augury, we trust, of pecuniary success. On the 
financial results of this year depends the con- 
tinuance of these festivals. If he is barely 
insured against loss, Mr. Kuhe will go on: if he 
makes a profit, he will expend the profit of this 
year upon the extended scope of next year. The 
concert of Tuesday evening, we learn from the 
Brighton Guardian, opened with Mendelssohn’s 
overture to ‘‘ A Midsummer Night's Dream ”—how 
finely given by the band, led by Mr. Carrodus, 
need not be described. The elegy, ‘‘ La Colombe,” 
of M. Gounod, which had been received with 
great applause at previous festivals, followed, and 
was vociferously encored. The next number— 
the pianoforte concerto of the program—brought 
Mr. Kuhe to the platform. He was received with 
an ovation. Several times did the unanimous 
and hearty acclamations subside, only to be 
renewed with increased heartiness. Mr. Kuhe 
meanwhile bowing his acknowledgments. When 
Mr. Kuhe first played Weber’s ‘ Concertstiick,”’ 
with the Orchestral Union at Brighton, he gave 
a new revelation of his artistic power. Equally 
fresh and vivid was the impression he made last 
night in this last and greatest of Weber’s three 
pianoforte concertos. There was peculiar signi- 
ficance in Mr. Kuhe choosing the ‘‘ Concertstiick” 
for the first performance of his 1872 Festival, 
since it is to Sir Julius Benedict that the musical 
world is indebted for the story of love and chivalry 
which the fertile imagination of Weber enshrined 
in this great composition, The “ Concertstiick” 
was written while the master was busy super- 
vising the rehearsals of his ‘‘ Der Freischiitz’’—and 
there is another musical link with Brighton, 
because it was in the Brighton Theatre that 
“ Der Freischiitz” was first heard in the English 
version. Sir Julius Benedict was a pupil of 
Weber’s and heard the composer recount the 
story of the music to his wife while the ink was 
still wet upon the last pages of the MS. The 
symphony of the night was Mozart’s in E flat, 
No. 47, the so-called “ Jupiter.’ The first move- 
ment (allegro ma non troppo, in D) of Beethoven's 
single and matchless violin concerto was played 
by Mr. Carrodus, and with the cadence (by Molique, 





his tutor) which he introduced, not only evoked 
the enthusiasm of every appreciative listener, but 
whetted the appetite for a hearing of his per. 
formance of Bach’s “Chaconne.” The second part 
of the program opened with a selection from 
“ Les Huguenots,” in which solos were played by 
Messrs. Howard Reynolds (cornet), M. Barret 
(oboe), Mr. Burnet (viola), and Mr. Hughes 
(ophecleide). The second part ended with the 
march from Wagner’s ‘ Tannhduser.” Mr, 
Horatio Chipp played two violoncello solos—g 
transcription of Spohr’s ‘“ Rose softly blooming,” 
and a composition of his own entitled “ Stars of 
the Summer Night.” He increased the success he 
attained last year and again had a hearty and 
genuine tribute of applause. Miss Blanche Cole, 
who sang Weber’s “Softly sighs,” and Bishop’s 
‘Tell me, my heart,’”’ was heartily encored. Tho 
sisters Carlottina and Antonietta Badia sang a 
duet from Donizetti's ‘‘ Maria Padilla,” and Malle, 
Carlottina subsequently contributed a romanza 
“Fate la carita,” the composition of her father, 
Signor Badia. They were also encored. Mr, 
Kingsbury and Mr. Kuhe shared the honour and 
the labour of conductorship during the evening. 

On Wednesday another evening concert took 
place, and yesterday (Thursday) afternoon was 
signalised hy a “ classical’? concert, at which 
Mdme. Schumann appeared, Mr. Cusins conducted 
his march from ‘ Gideon,” and Mr. Carrodus 
played Bach’s ‘‘ Chaconne.” This evening is the 
first “great” concert, when M. Gounod will 
conduct his “Messe Solennelle” and his new song 
“Oh, happy home,” composed expressly for this 
Festival, and to be sung by Mrs. Weldon. Other 
selections from M. Gounod’s works will be given, 
and the concert will conclude with Rossini’s 
“ Stabat Mater.” On Monday evening M. Gounod 
rehearsed the choruses of his Mass and the 
“ Gallia”’ cantata, which went very well. Mrs. 
Weldon fairly surprised those who heard her by 
the power, feeling, finish, and expression with 
which she sang the solos, connecting or conjoined 
with the tutti passages. On Saturday afternoon 
Sir Julius Benedict’s ‘ St. Peter’”’ will be given, 
the composer conducting. Sir Julius has already 
rehearsed his oratorio and expressed, himself as 
greatly pleased with the perfurmances of the 
band and choristers. He also took occasion to 
make .some ‘remarks to the choir on the local 
importance of these festivals, and on the energy 
and enterprise displayed by Mr. Kuhe in their 
organization. 








FRANCE. 


Pants, Feb. 9th. 

Pending the row we are anticipating on the anni- 
versary of the creation of the Colonne de Juillet 
in the Place de la Bastille, there is little else to 
talk about except “‘ Rabagas”—a play which, I 
notice, has excited a good deal of attention on your 
side the Channel. There can be no doubt of the 
cleverness of Sardou’s dramatic pasquinade : of its 
propriety under existing circumstances I say nothing. 
Whether the present is a fit time forlampooning one’s 
political opponents, or the stage a fit arena for po- 
lemical satire, isonematter. But that the hits gohome 
is not to be questioned, notwithstanding the efforts 
which the assailed party make to have it believed 
not themselves but somebody else is meant. The 
hero of “‘ Rabagas,” as you are probably aware, is 
one of those advocates who, neglecting the arduous 
studies and honourable traditions of their profession 
lay themselves out to gain a spurious popularity by 
acting as counsel in some sensational political cause 
and then discarding the bar entirely, rush into the 
political arena. ‘The scene is laid in Monaco, which 
atthe time the curtain rises is in the enjoyment of 
a despotic Government tempered by Plebiscites. 
The ruling sovereign is extremeiy unpopular, and 
the great source of his unpopularity is the agitation 
got up ‘among his subjects by M. Rabagas. M. 
Rabagas has made himself the hero of the hour, 
not, indeed, by a speech about the Baudin subserip- 
tion, but by obtaining the acquittal of a patriot who 





has nobly vindicated the freedom of the subject by 
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murdering a rural policeman. A patriotic jury has 
acquitted this champion of the rights of man in 
obedience to a fervid speech from Maitre Rabagas, 
who returns in triumph from the court to his café, 
where he gives an account of his success for the 
benefit of his supporters :— 

Rasacas: Son of an assassin father, an assassin 
himself, disinherited member of the social order, 
Nature had endowed the prisoner with malevolent 
and ferocious instincts. Bezuchard had a right to 
all my support. And there where justice pointed 
out a murderer, it was right that I should see—and 
I did only see—a victim! (Murmurs of applause.) 
What was it to me that Bezuchard had kicked an 
old man to death? Bezuehard was not the guilty 
one. (No, no.) The guilty one was Nature, who 
gave him the passions of a tiger! Society has been 
to him a stepmother, and the miserable man, 
endowed with all the instincts of an assassin, could 
not find a useful outlet for his destructive faculties. 

Att: Bravo! bravo! 

Rasacas: And, after all, citizens, who was this 
old man? Apoliceman! (Murmurs of disgust.) 
One of those agents of this meddlesome Government, 
which only sees in the power it possesses an occasion 
to vex us citizens. (Yes, yes.) Then, this pre- 
tended crime was only a common fault! It partook 
ofa political character, and this is an extenuating 
circumstance. No! In knocking down a policeman 
you do not knock down a man, you destroy a 
principle. 

Auu: Yes! yes! 

This success makes M. Rabagas a great man at 
Monaco too. It is determined that a newspaper 
shall be established to *‘ advocate the cause of the 
people,” and accordingly under the auspices of 
Rabagas, the Flying Toad is started. Several 
seenes are taken up by this exposure of Radical 
journalism of the Lanterne and Marseillaise type, 
and made a great hit. The Prince can neither 
move out, stay at home, write a note, or give a 
dinner party without his every action being travestied 
and caricatured in the most offensive way—and, to 
cut matters short, M. Rabagas becomes a power in 
the state. Everybodv buys and reads the Flying 
Toad—everybody gloats over its scandalous anecdotes 
—everybody laughs at its jokes, and the unfortunate 
Prince of Monaco is driven to his wits’ end. The 
Prince has a friend and adviser in an American 
lady, Miss Eva Blesent, with whom he has confi- 
dential talks respecting the difficulty of satisfying 
his subjects with personal government. 

You must often have seen, in the case of disagree- 
able couples, one finding fault with whatever is done 
by the other. That is like us. I am one, the other 
ismy people. Everything I do is noted, miscon- 
strued, made fun of with such skill! For example. 
If take a drive: “He idles his time.” If I don’t 
goout: “ He is afraid to show himself!” If I give 
a ball: ‘‘ What extravagance.’’ If I don’t give a 
ball: ‘“‘What avarice.” If I hold a review: ‘“ He 
intimidates the military.’ If I don’t hold a review: 
“ Heis afraid of the spirit of the troops.” If I have 
fireworks on my birthday: ‘‘He is burning the 
people’s money.”’ If I have no fireworks: ‘‘ He does 
nothing for the people’s amusement.” If I look 
well: ‘*That comes of being idle.” IfI look ill: 
“Debauchery!” I can no longer eat, nor sleep, nor 
do the slightest thing, but what I do is declared to 
a Snaeianne eal all that I do not do is werse 
still, 


The Prince’s chief trouble is Rabagas, and.Miss Eva 
undertakes to convert him. The first step taken is 
to send him an invitation to a state concert, which 
is fixed to come off on the very night when the 
patriot and his friends have made an arrangement 
for an émeute. The invitation specifies that the 
guests are to wear evening dress and culottes, i.e., 
knee-breeches. When the card gets to the office of 
the Flying Toad, it creates immense sensation. 
Rabagas jumps at the invitation, but his collabora- 
tewrs’ stern patriotism sticks at the knee-breeches. 
One of the patriots exclaims, “‘ Prenez garde—wvous 
commencez par des culottes, vous finirez par des 
décorations.”’ However, Rabagas does put on the 
unpatriotic smalls, and goes to the state concert, 
where the fair American undertakes his conver- 
sion. She points out to him that the Court is the 
proper sphere for a man of his talents. He objects 
his convictions. She replies :— 

If you had been born rich and a noble, you would 
have been of the Court party naturally, wouldn’t 
you? An error of fate pnt you with the people; 
you did not make the choice ; you have to be of the 


given you, when your interest passed from left to 
right, was it not natural that your convictions should 
turn with it? They have not changed; they have 
only moved their horizon. That is all. 

Bagabas is not qnite silenced by this mild way of 
putting the fact that he is a self-seeking scoundrel. 
He cannot help casting back glances of fond regret 
to the Crapaud-Volant. But he takes comfort as he 
looks forward to the Ministerial splendours, decora- 
tions, salary, power, and fame of the future. So he 
bids good-bye to his friends in this soliloquy : 

At last I have got it, and I will keep it. Minister, 
my dear Rabagas, Minister! I always predicted it, 
and now see, (leaning back on the sofa and gazing 
up at the ceiling.) Ha, how delicious this life is ! 
How delightful! How charming the music is, and 
how lovely are the flowers and the lights! And the 
lovely women who do not deign to look at me now, 
the fools! They will soon, however, be at-my feet! 
Ah! but this is sel life, the only life worth having. 
Good heavens! it is pleasant to be inside, and not 
amongst the crowd gazing at the grand doings 
through the keyhole! It is fine to watch those men 
splashing through the mud, and to splash them as 
I drive along, those insolent favourites of fortune 
who used to laugh at me at college, make fun of my 
short trousers and my woollen socks which my 
peasant mother used to knit for me. I can now 
return scorn by disdain. What a delight! It is 
my turn now! I must go back to the Crapaud- 
Volant (quickly). Hold! (looking at his watch)— 
no, it is only nine; I have time to spare. I pro- 
mised them the signal at eleven; and here (to a 
servant who passes by insolently with something 
that he is handing round), what are you doing? 
Servant: I beg pardon, sir. 

Rasagas: That will do. Idon’t wish any. (The 
servant looks surprised, and moves away.) The 
insolent cur! he must learn to know his master ! 
Rabagas is now Prime Minister of Monaco. The 
revolution he has arranged with his friends a few 
hours before breaks out while he is yet in the palace, 
and the ex-patriot orders his friends and dupes to be 
shot down and} sabred without mercy, ‘‘ What can 
they possibly want now that I’m in office.” It 
would be tedious to follow up after this all the 
intricacies of the plot. Successive émeutes and re- 
volutions take place in quick succession; and finally, 
Rabagas, despised by all parties alike, announces his 
intention to leave an ungrateful country, and pro- 
ceed to that happy land where alone “‘men of my 
character are appreciated.”’ ‘Where may that 
be?” ask a bystander. ‘To France.” With 
these words the piece ends. 

Since the first night, when several interruptions 
occurred, the play has proceeded peaceably. The 
satire has naturally given offence to Republicans, 
from the supposition that Gambetta is indicated ; 
but Gambetta’s own faction cunningly shift the 
burden on to Ollivier, since Ollivier it was who 
ratted from Republicanism to Imperialism. The 
truth of ‘‘ Rabagas’” origin lies between these men : 
it is in part a satire on Gambetta, in part on 
Ollivier, and in part on Rochefort. The Crapaud 
Volant is evidently the Lanterne and Marseillaise ; 
on the other hand Rochefort and Gambetta were 
honest, while Ollivier turned his coat. 

The Débats, a solid and respectable paper from all 
points of view, takes Sardou severely to task. The 
tone adopted by the Débats is quite just: it points 
out with perfect propriety that the theatre should be 
no arena for political controversy in a State where 
party feeling runs high and where wounds still 
rankle sorely. With less justice it calls “‘ Rabagas” 
a ‘flat rhapsody.” Now flat it is not, but a spark- 
ling and clever play: the true judgment is that it is 
in bad taste. This is what the Débats says: 

We would willingly refrain from noticing a flat 
rhapsody now performing at one of the Paris 
theatres, but as the thing in question has caused 
some scandal, and as, moreover, it puts forth the 
pretension of being a political play, we are com- 
pelled to say a few words about it.. As a general 
rule we consider the theatre a place of relaxation, 
devoted to the noble distractions of the mind. We 
do not, of course, mean that authors should touch 
none but frivolous subjects; but we don’t like to see 
a playhouse turned into a battle-field, and we object 
to authors speculating on noise and scandal. 
When we have so many wounds to heal, when all 
honest men, mourning over the woes of their country, 
are appealing to feelings of concord and pacifica- 
tion, that man is a bad citizen who comes amongst 
us to excite popular passions, and cast the brands of 





people. But the moment that you have the choice 
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REVIEWS. 
Sorties from “Gib,” in Quest of Sensation and 


Sentiment. By E. Dyne Fenton, late Captain 
86th Regiment. London: Tinsley Brothers- 
1872. 


A racy volume is this of sketches of Spanish life, 
drawn mostly from the writer's own experience of 
Spain and Spaniards. Its chief attraction lies in its 
sincerity. The book is just what it gives itself out ; 
there is in it no attempt at book-making, no 
endeavour at improving the theme with laborious 
descriptions, It is a gossipy narration of the people 
and incidents that an officer stationed at Gibraltar 
with the means of making a few rambles inland is 
likely to meet with, and that Captain Fenton did 
come across. Gibraltar familiarly “ Gib" is, as the 
captain puts it, “an awfully jolly place,” and 
the chief charm it possesses is the facility of getting 
away from it. In other words abundant pleasure 
trips are open to the Briton who can command a 
fortnight’s leave and a few spare sovereigns. A few 
of such sorties in pursuit of interest and instruction 
were made by Captain Fenton, and this book is the 
result. He evidently possesses the Englishman's 
keenness for the ludicrous. The ways and customs 
of Spain arouse in him a certain good-humoured 
irony. The vanity and sententiousness of the 
Spaniards were always striking him in the most 
comic aspect, and abundant anecdotes are here given 
illustrative of these traits. But if the Spaniards 
struck the Captain as funny, the Captain must 
have impressed the Spaniards as a remarkable raro 
bird in the land. His predilection for cold water 
in the month of October is always regarded as most 
unaccountable. He goes about with a dog, and the 
natives cannot understand why Englishmen persist 
in caring for dogs. Then he comes from a country 
where everybody is more or less mad. ‘ What can 
be expected of the people of a country where priests 
get married, where no one is baptized, and where 
clouds always hide the blessed daylight?” A lady 
contemptuously tells the Captain ‘* You go pottering 
about old buildings and after rubbish of every 
description. Even the lovely images of the 
Santissima, with her great gold crowns and robes of 
exquisite fashion and embroidery, can't satisfy your 
ideas of artists’ work. You prefer some old 
Moorish witch’s handiwork!" A certain pitying 
toleration of English infirmities pervades the 
Spanish mind. On one occasion Captain Fenton 
after passing a egyric upon Spain in conver- 
sation with a seiora felt constrained to make one 
exception. 

“Every thing here is beautiful and enjoyable ! 
There is to be sure one small—very small drawback 
—the merest trifle—which, however, I may be 
permitted to mention. I must own that I find the 
fleas and other insects at times a little troublesome 
especially when travelling. In fact, they unfortu- 
nately exist even in this paradise of Tarifa! Even 
in the Fonda del Cid!’ With a wave of her 
sceptre, and a commanding glance around, to 
ascertain that all the interest was centred on 
herself, the gentle creature replied in pitying 
accents: ‘It is always thus with you strangers! 
You will none of you learn from the experience of 
others who are better informed than yourselves. 
You lack modesty! Why, sir, here are myself and 
my two young daughters who have just accomplished 
the journey from our beautiful city of Pampelona, 
and do you suppose that we have suffered on the 
way from such small annoyances as you mention? 
Never! And why? Simply because we had the 
good sense never to take off more than our upper 
clothes during all the five days our fatiguing 
journey lasted. Remember this, sefor, all your 
life ; thus you will be safe !’” 

One Spanish type—an offensive one in all coun- 
tries, for it is not common to the Peninsula, 
though its lineaments are here burlesqued—is drawn 
by Captain Fenton with amusing effect. It is a 
young dandy—a small jackanapes with immeasur- 
able self-conceit. We quote a portion of his intro- 
duction to our author : 

“ After the first formalities had been successfully 
surmounted, he re-draped himself majestically in 
the folds of a long cloak. Then striking an at- 
titude with one hand on his hip, so as to make 
the drapery hang swaggeringly, at the same time 
showing a set of shockingly decayed teeth, the 





discord in our midst. 


ung man commenced his errand thus: ‘ You 
Pebold in me, Seilor Caballero, one of the bumblest 
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of your slaves. The reputation of your transcend- 
ent talent is the talk of our city; and I, Don 
tamon Talles da Gama, whose house in the Calle 
Santa Marta is henceforth yours, come to bid you 
welcome to Tarifa.’ An Englishman does not, as 
a rule, incline favourably to this sort of commence- 
ment. He will, in most cases, allow a verdict of ill- 
breeding to be passed on him by default, rather 
than make an effort to follow suit in polite lies. 
My surly remark about the weather in reply, coupled 
with an offer of tobacco, evidently aroused the pro- 
vincial exquisite's contempt, and settled comfortably 
his consciousness of superiority, if any doubt could 
ever have arisen on the subject in his mighty mind. 
As my own remarks on this occasion were singularly 
feeble, and entirely wanting in originality, I shall 
merely confino myself to giving a résume of those 
with which Don Ramon favoured me. ‘I come, 
seior mio,’ continued the artless youth, ‘ with all 
frankness to offer you the friendship of a young 
ian with much heart ; to say also how melodiously 
the name of Englishman sounds in Andalucian ears. 
Nombre de Dios! I ama student of history, and 
ean give good reasons for what I assert. You may 
not perhaps be aware, sir, that when Spanish valour 
arrested Napoleon, in his colossal career, several 
regiments of your English soldiers came over to 
fight by our side: you had ashare in our glory; 
should you not therefore have a share in our friend- 
ship?’” 

This little fop persuaded our Englishman to ac- 
company him into society, and generously proffered 
his patronage. 

“We hear curious stories of your English customs 
and ideas, caballero,” he began ; “many of them, no 
doubt, nonsense and mere inventions. Can it be 
true that in the North, to be a fine man it is 
necessary to be large-limbed and of considerable 
height? Here in Andalucia an entirely different 
type of perfection is the ideal of our ladies. For 
example, myself; I am considered one of the best 
specimens of this country’s manhood. I am very 
vigorous, brave, and full of health; while my ac- 
complishments are proverbial all the country round. 
As for singing a seguidilla, touching the guitar, or 
passing with easy and graceful effect beneath a bal- 
cony, I have no equal. Iam no giant, Don Edouardo. 
Heaven forbid! My Manuelita, who is as timid as 
one of the sea-birds down on the beach, would be 
afraid of me if I were like all you monstrous 
Englishmen. For instance, you are far too tall 
yourself, and but that you go this evening in my 
company, the darling would be terrified: however, 
do not fear; with me to back you up, your success 
in society is certain.” 

Among the Virtues of Spain, as all the world 
kuows, sobriety ranks high. The punetiliousness of 
the Spaniard is also a quality mare to be admired 
than ridiculed: it is an expression of that self- 
respect which here shows itself in pride, and there 
in temperance and contentment. Another of the 
Spaniard’s strongest virtues is his patriotism— 
especially that local patriotism which endears the 
native village, the family dwelling-place. He excels 
all other nations in his love for home and its sur- 
roundings. The home of penury, and perhaps half 
starvation, situated maybe on a rocky deserted coast, 
or in the midst of an arid sandy plain, is as much 
yearned after in absence as if it were the dwelling 
of comfort or luxury. Even the soldier in the 
ranks keeps himself sober, and makes small savings, 
as he looks forward to the time when—his term of 
service expired—he can leave even the pleasant 
quarters of Seville or Barcelona. Girding on the 
hempen sandal, he cheerfully prepares to walk over 
the hundred miles or more which perchance may 
separate him from the spot of his birth. The 
money saved by the avoidance of even the cheap 
third-class carriages increases the offering he takes 
to those dwelling in the rude home his simple 
nature so warmly loves, 

The characteristic stories of Spanish life with 
which the bulk of Captain Fenton’s book is made 
up, are too long for quotation. We may however 
say of them that they are spirited, humorously or 
pathetically told, according to their genre, and are 
well calculated to interest the many readers to whom 
Spain is a terra incognita. We especially commend 
the tale entitled ‘‘ S@ur Scholastique"’ for its tender- 
ness of sentiment and its local atmosphere. The 
** Last Sortie” contains an adventure of the writer's 
which recalls a certain episode in Mr. Pickwick’s 
career, what time he shocked an elderly lady in 
yellow curlpapers. It is very broad—approaches 
near to, without overstepping, the bounds of pro- 





priety—yet leaves us inclined rather to com- 
passionate than to censure. In a story called 
“Gitano Blood,” a description of a Gipsy Wake 
is worthy of extract. The author visited some 
sedentary gipsies in the town of Murcia, where 
they have a quarter of their own, having relin- 
quished a predatory life, and given up the greenwood 
for huts closely resembling pig-styes. 


‘‘ The sight was very striking. On a mattress on 
the ground lay the corpse of a woman apparently 
of middle age. It was dressed ont in gitana gala 
costume. ‘The long black hair was carefully combed 
and spread out on an almost clean white pillow 
cover, the arms crossed composedly over the breast. 
At each side of this coquettishly laid out body there 
guttered a tallow candle with long unsnuffed wick; 
the grease trickling down the black bottle in which 
it was stuck, formed small coagulated heaps on the 
uneven mud flooring. I was particularly struck by 
the calm, smiling expression on the dead woman’s 
face, and how the closing of the black gipsy eye 
(with its usual hard expression of reckless daring) 
could soften its character into a beautiful look of 
repose I had supposed quite incompatible with gipsy 
blood, even when it has ceased to circulate in its 
tenement of dark clay. ‘The corpse alone repre- 
sented the element of repose in that humble abode. 
A group of three or four women of the harridan 
type kneeling on the ground, were rocking their 
bodies backwards and forwards while giviug utter- 
ance to the hideous howling which had drawn us to 
the spot. Every now and then they bent forward, 
beating their foreheads on the floor in an ecstasy of 
grief, tearing their unkempt locks, and each trying 
to outvie the other in this show of affliction. A 
little girl there was evidently taking her first lesson 
in the science of sorrow viewed as one of the Fine 
Arts, and to judge from the admiring way in which 
her gaze was fixed on the movements of her seniors, 
together with her conscientious efforts to render 
their reading of the part, she had a praiseworthy 
desire some day herself to excel in domestic drama. 
The males of the party were joining in the mourn- 
ful chorus; but consoling themselves meanwhile 
with long draughts from jugs of strong-smelling 
spirits, thy were in various stages of intoxication. 
A venerable-looking patriarch, venerable as far as 
white hair could make him 60, was quite overcome 
by the mingled excitement and drink, while a small 
boy seated between his knees was amusing himself 
by examining the contents of the old gentleman’s 
pockets as he also joined shrilly in the row. The 
conduct of both seemed to be considered every- 
thing that was most right under the circum- 
stances. Hanging about the walls were clipping 
scissors, leathern gourds, twitches, one or two pic- 
tures from the Illustrated London News, and from 
strings stretched across from corner to corner some 
wondrous assortments of attire, male and female, 
that clumsy attempts -had been made to wash, 
though apparently without the assistance of soap. 
There was only one chair, and that was occupied by 
the old gentleman. A couple of dogs oppensed to 
enjoy the excitement, and were rushing about in a 
state of wild delight, sniffing at the bed where the 
dead woman lay, taking an interested inspection of 
the female mourners, and occasionally themselves 
indulging in a burst of eloquence of their own as if 
in competition; but if they thought their canine 
remarks were expressive of anything but exuberant 
joy they were terribly mistaken. There had 
evidently been some feasting going on to judge from 
the smell of rancid oil and garlic, mixing with that 
of the ginevra. In such an establishment the un- 
usual profusion of food was no doubt sufficient to 
account for the delight of the dogs, as was 
of the drink for the exaggerated grief of their masters 
and mistresses. The spirit jugs were handed to 
us by the gipsies as we were asked, in a jargon 
composed of their own dialect and the Andalusian 
patois, to contribute according to our means to the 
celebration of the funeral rites of the departed lady, 
on whose virtues and accomplishments the old man 
dilated in a tipsy manner that drew forth fresh 
editions of the howls which our incursion had 
temporarily lulled. To my surprise the landlord of 
our hotel made his appearance on the scene, his 
arrival causing quite a sensation. The weeping 
and screams became more than ever terrific, as 
though for some reason or other it was considered 
necessary that he should be impressed with the 
magnitude of the loss sustained by the gitano com- 
munity in the death of one of their sisterhood. 
Much whis conversation was carried on between 
Monsieur and the mourners, with the 
patriarch in particular, who seemed to sober himself 
ee during the interview, as though re- 

e necessity of pleasure being made 
8 ent to business. I heard the chink of coin, 
for which a receipt was given by the old man 
making his ‘ mark’ on a sheet of coarse paper that 
had evidently been prepared for the purpose,” 


+|—gave Mdme. 
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Captain Fenton’s “ Envoi” is a charming cot: 
bination of modesty of purpose and neatness oy 
metaphor. Comparing his book to a tiny craft just 
launched, he issués his sailing instructions, “ 'T 
are—to pass on unnoticed, looking as trim and 
rakish as the rest so long as she possibly can, 
Should any well-manned privateer, bristling with 
highly exercised gall-dipped quills of criticism, bea; 
down upon her, then is every scrap of blatant 
bunting to be at ouce hauled down; she is to look 
innocent and humble, to plead insignificance of 
ignorance—do anything, in short, most likely ta 
mollify and disarm so formidable a foe.” He need 
be under no apprehension. Only piratical cruisers, 
inhuman monsters of the deep, are likely to attack 
him. And fortunately these do not abound on the 
high seas of criticism, nor are their guns of a long 
range or their sailing powers very formidable. 








A Cuorat Cuxass, consisting of churchmen and 
dissenters, but meeting at a dissenting chapel, 
proposed giving an entertainment to the inmates 
of Paddington Workhouse, and the necessary 
arrangements were in a forward state. Unlucki 
for the poor people’s treat, the churchwarden too 
some part in the matter, and a worthy deacon of 
the chapel took umbrage thereat, the consequence 
being a row, and much display of illiberality, 
which renders the proposed entertainment almost 
impossible. It seems a pity that a laudable 
endeavour to give a treat to the poorest of the 
poor, should be crushed by absurd exhibitions of 
intolerance and temper. We hope wiser counséls 
may prevail. 





‘“Lucrezia Borcia” anp THE Panrepa-Rosa 
Trovrz.—A large and brilliant audience filled the 
Boston Theatre last evening, and gave an enthu- 
siastic welcome to Mdme. Rosa and her company. 
The warmest receptions were naturally and appro- 
priately accorded to the noble artiste from whosé 
name the troupe takes its title, and from whose com: 
manding talents it draws its chiefest inspiration, 
The opera selected for the first performance of the 
season was Donizetti’s ‘‘ Lucrezia Boggia,”—a work 
unfamiliar enough in its English dress, and some. 
what redeemed from the charge of being hackneyed 
by the fact that it has not been given here even it 
Italian for a good many years. Our readers will not 
need to be reminded that it is peculiarly rich in 
pleasing melodies, and that its lack of high, expres- 
sive qualities as a musical composition is partially 
redeemed by its strong dramatic situations. The 
treatment which the opera received at the hands of 
the troupe last night was, for the most , Buch as 
to show its éxcellencies to the very best advantage. 
Mdme. Rosa as Lucrezia Borgia looked her cha 
racter superbly, and was almost equally pan 
action and in song. As an actress, indeed, Mdmé, 
Rosa shows that she has made great atlvances, het 
style having gaitied much in freedom, vitality, and 
directness. In singing she has at least held het 
own, and to say this is to award almost the highest 
praise. In her opening recitative ‘How calm & 
slumber” and in her first aria ‘ Holy Beauty” 
(Com é — the magnificent fulness and sonorous 
sweetness of her tones come with their wonted effect, 
but in “ O with the fervent soul” (Ama tua madre), 
in the stirring trio ‘Guard thee from all emotion 
and in the final air of the opera, the beauty and 
strength of the vocalist were vitalized by strong 
feeling and dramatic intensity. Indeed, the whole 
of the second act—counting the “ prologue” an act 
Roga many opportunities so show her 
histrionic power, and in her first interview with 
the Duke Alfonso, her subsequent scene with 
Genaro and her husband, and especially her 
triumph over the latter after the pnt | 
of Genaro, were very effective, and exci 
the audience to immense enth great 
feature of the opera remains 
scribed, however; it was that 
which it has been agreed to call the ensemble. 
this and in ev 
hand of Mr. Carl 
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fotality of effect 
In 
ing indeed was to be seen the 


, the most zealous, skilful, and 
competent of conductors. The orchestra, under his 


guidance acquitted themselves admitably. 
chorus delighted every listener by its volume of tone 
and by its steadiness, precision, and life; in the 
excited septet and chorus at the close of the pfo- 
logue, the great difficulties of the music were eatinsy 
overcome, and the effect was both 
harmonious. The costumes of the principals 
elegant, and every detail of the stage which 

upon the operatic direction was 
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acts succeeded each other with 

It is but fair to expect a fine season 

such management as this.—Boston 
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Gxcerpta Varia. 
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Scortist Hymnopy.—As they entered the heuse 
they heard the tones ofan organ. The maid opened 
a door into the room from which the sounds 
proceeded. Several voices were singing a quaint 
tune; and Lord Bantam, staying the servant's 
announcement, signed to his companions to pause 
and listen. The scene before them at the end of the 
jarge room was engaging. A fair-faced girl, with a 
crown of golden hair, sat at the organ, to which a 
tall, thin, but not ungraceful man—evidently Dr. 
Dulcis—was energetically supplying breath while he 
used up his own. Round them were grouped three 
or four children, ranging in age from four to 
thirteen, and all were singing clearly and heartily 
to a Scotch melody the words— 


How great’s the goodness Thou for them 
That fear Thee keep’st in store ; 

And wrough’st for them that trust in Thee, 
The sons of men before ! 


In secret of Thy presence Thou 
Shalt hide them from man’s pride; 
From strife of tongues Thou closely shalt, 
As in a tent, them hide. 


All praise and thanks be to the Lord; 
For He hath magnified 

His wondrous love to me within 
A city fortified. 


For from thine eyes cut off I am, 
Tin my haste had said, 
My voice yet heard’st Thou, when to Thee 
With cries—— 

At this point a velvet-coated little cherub rolling 
his eyes round the room, happened to fix them on 
the strangers at the door whereupon, dropping the 
line, he shouted, “ Pa’ look!” Dr. Dulcis turned 
from his labours and came forward. His face was 
flushed with exertion, but, endued as he was with all 
the self-possession of a gentleman, he exceedingly 
impressed the young lord by the dignity of hi¢ man- 
ner. ‘ You find me at a favourite amusement; my 
lord,” said he, as if uneonscious of the kindly irony 
which his term for the oceupation of singing such 
ancouth verses suggested to the minds of his hearers; 
“we are all fond of singing, and especially fond of 
some of those old Scotch versions which preserve so 
much of the ruggedness and simplicity of the original. 
These verses afforded consolation to very different 
men. Luther, a man of action, used to dwell with 
pleastire on that thirty-first verse ; and the next was 
& favourite one of Melancthon, whose gentle mind 
was pectiliarly sensitive to the ‘‘ strife of tongues.’’”— 
Lord Bantam: By the Author of ‘‘ Gina's Baby.” 


Beernoven AND tHe Laptes’.—This (his passion 
for Countess Giulietta Guicciardi) is the only burét 
of love he ever permitted himself, and if we except 
pis unhappy love for Marie Pachler, and the wild 

hey which that strange little being, Bettina Bren- 
tano, seems to have inspired in Goethe, Beethoven, 
amd very one who caine near her, we must suppose 
that the myth of Platenic affection became for once 
real history. He was not however, insensible to the 
charms of female society. The ladies might knit 
his comforters, make him light puddings, he would 
even condescend to lie on their sofas after dinner, 
and pick his teeth with the snuffers, while they 
played his sonatas: Madame Brenning and Frau 
Yon Streicher especially seem to have been invalu- 
able friends and advisers. He told them all his 

tty troubles. ‘‘ Nancy is not strictly honest ;" “I 

ve a cough and sévere headache.” Then follow 
détails about servants’ clothes and wages. If, how- 
évet, his relations with women were untoinantic, 
they were proportionately constant. His corre- 
spondence was unlimited in range, but the same 
names, both male and female, recur to the end of 
his life. This fact speaks volumes. It is more to 
retain than to win. The head may win, the heart 
alone can keep.—Musié and Morals. By the Rev. 
H. R. Haweis, M.A. 


Gorrne’s Morsk.—Goethe, like Schiller, owed 
the bias of his mind and character to his mother, 
w4o Was & woman of extraordinary gifts. She was 

ull of joyous flowing mother-wit, and possessed in @ 

degree the art of stimulating young and active 
ds, instructing them in the science of life’out of 
 treasurés of her abtindant experience. After 
a ened interview with her, an enthusiastic 
pavelles said, ‘‘ Now do I understand how Goethe 
las become the man he is.” Goethe himself affec- 
Pbately cherished her memory. ‘“ She was worthy 
: life!” he onée said of her: and when he visited 
ont he sought out every individual who had 
, kind to his mother, and thanked them all.— 
haracter, By Sainuel Smiles. 


Wioxen's Ecckitrnrertt.—That this composer is 


nearly every one else, does not add to his popularity. 
The most absurd stories are told of his pretension, 
and so impressed is he with his own extraordinary 
genius that he scorns the apparel of ordinary human 
beings. He wears generally upon the street a long 
green velvet robe-like affair reaching to the knees, 
and a mantle of the same colour and material, of the 
style of Middle Ages over that. There are slander- 
ous whispers of exceeding lankness of limb, the 
reason for his detestation of the present fashion. 
One day he was striding with his melodramatic air 
along the street when a strong gust of wind carried 
off his mantle and dropped it at the feet of a young 
lady passing in a carriage. She ordered the driver 
to stop, and courteously handed it to the bowing 
musician, who came stately, though panting to the 
carriage door. To her consternation, with a 
gracious wave of the hand he patronizingly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Retain it, my Fraulein!” The new opera 
‘* Rheingold’ was performed for the first time in 
Munich on the 27th of August, 1869. As in the 
case of the ‘ Master Singers” the king donated an 
extraordinary amount to defray the expense of pre- 
paration. Wagner conceived the idea thathis Rhine 
should not be personated by rolling, painted canvas, 
but that a veritable stream of water must flow 
across the stage. Then came a dubious thought; 
as the scene requires a nymph to swim from one 
rocky shore to the other by the light of a setting 
sum, who was to do it? The part was to be taken 
by Fraulein Mellinger, and Wagner hit upon the 
brilliant idea of causing the king to order the lady 
to take swimming lessons.—Atlantic Monthly. 


Tue Great Srecracies or THE Roman Cuurcn.— 
I cannot help thinking there would soon be a sensible 
decrease in the amount of wax candles and sweet- 
smelling incense which are burnt at great Roman 
Catholic spectacles if no heretic outsiders rushed to 
join in the festivals, helping indirectly to pay the 
expenses. However, it does not do to be hyper- 
critical, as all who have “done” a Seville or Roman 
Holy Week will assuredly agree. The world would 
be a very dreary one if our enthusiasm was never 
appealed to through outward display, if it was only 
on the stage that magnificent Prelates and Poten- 
tates walked in gorgeous processions among cloisters 
and cathedrals, and if all architectural splendours 
were only painted canvas effects. To me those 
ponderous images of saints and holy personages, 
as they are slowly carried through the narrow 
streets, become sanctified by recollection of the 
hope and consolation which so many generations 
have found in watching their unwieldy progress 
when Faith was fresher. If on the same spot, 
some few thousands of human beings have suffered 
inartyrdom for refusing to recognise their efficacy 
as emblems of salvation, that belief which leads to 
death may lead also .to such a certainty of bliss 
bayond the torture, that who shall say the martyr’s 
fate is a subject of regret and one calling for pity? 
—Sorties from “Gib.” By E. Dyne Fenton. 


Unmusican Bic Ben.—Big Ben hangs in the 
middle, and the four quarter-bells at the four 
corners. The original big bell was cast by Warner, 
of Clerkenwell, who is also the founder of the four 
quarter-bells. This bell, having cracked, was re- 
placed by Ben, from the foundry of George Mears. 
Big Ben is cracked, and his tone grows sensibly worse 
every year—I might almost say every month. Yet 
considering he is 84 inches thick, we can-hardly be 
surprised that the crack does not go right through 
him (1871). It is said that the designer of the bell 
insisted upon the metals being tnixed on scientific 
principles, and in certain proportions; and it és 
rumoured that had the advice of the founder been 
followed, and the metals mixed, as only a practical 
founder knows how, the bell would not have 
ctacked. Big Ben is nota true bell. He suffers 
from a flat third. His unhappy brother Paent, 
who is, nevertheless, so far in his right mind as to 
be. still uncracked (we allude to the next largest 
bell, which hangs at one of the corners), is no more 
true than his magnified relative. If I am not very 
much mistaken, he is afflicted with a sharp third. 
To crown all, I fear it must be confessed (but on 
this subject I would willingly bow to the decision 
of Sir W. Sterndale Bennett or Sir Michael Costa) 
that none of the bells are in tune with each other, 
The excited citizens of Mechlin or Antwerp would 
have had these bells down after their first tuneless 
attempt to play the quarter; but the strength of 
Old England lies more in patents than tuning- 
forks. So we must still cry, “ Viva le mauvais 
quart-d’heure.”—Music and Morals, By the Rev. 
H. R. Haweis, M.A. 


Harp 10 P.#ase.—With Kean's prototype in 
acting and in excess, George Frederick Cooke, it 
was less a question of stage or sidewing refresh- 
ments than of the measure of preliminary potation 
he had indulged in. In what state would he come 
down to the theatre? Upon the answer to that 





exeeedingly d personally is well known, and 
his favour with th king, who is almost accessible to 


inquiry the entertainments of the night greatly 
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depended. “I was drunk the night before last,” 
Cooke said on one occasion; “ still I acted, and they 
hissed me. Last night Iwas drunk again, and I 
didn’t act, they hissed all the same. There's no 
knowing how to please the public.”—Al the Year 
Round, 


Arr Woorp py Scrence.—Science, grim and 
ecclesiastical, peeped forth from his severe cloister, 
and beheld the wild and beautiful creature singing 
her roundelays, captivating the hearts of the people, 
who followed her in crowds, detained by princes to 
sing the story of the crusades, and the triumphs of 
love,—all the while knowing nothing and caring 
nothing for the modes ‘ authentic,” and “ plagal,” 
but striking the harp and bandoline to the wild and 
irregular rhythm of faney or passion; and science, 
greatly shocked, withdrew itself from so frivolous a 
spectacle, just as the monks of the day lived apart 
from a bad world. But presently the grave face 
looked out once more, opened a window—a door— 
stepped forth and mingled with the crowd, just as 
the preceding friars came forth, until the line 
between the secular and the religious began slowly 
to fade. The stern heart of science was smitten by 
the enchantress, Popular Art, and conceived the 
daring plan of wooing and winning her for himself. 
It was a long process ; it took two hundred and fifty 
years. Science was so dull and prejudiced; Art 
was so impatient, and wild, and careless.—Music 
and Morals. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. 


Orricer’s THratricaLs.—Let us pop behind the 
scenes. The band has thundered forth its operatic 
airs; the company have poured in; the melodrama- 
tizers, after a world of commotion and a profusion 
of scuffling and driving off of servants, have at last 
fairly commenced operations ; the bell has tinkled ; 
the prompter has hauled up the green curtain, to 
the detriment of his tights and the discomposure of 
his temper; the drama has opened—touching are 
the scenes—unnerved are the spectators—pocket- 
handkerchiefs are in demand; the plot thickens— 
the climax is at hand. Chumuch is the hero; a 
touching scene lies before him; he is in difficulties 
—he hums—he haws—he edges off to the wings— 
he eyes the prompter imploringly. ‘ Weep,” 
whispers the prompter, compassionately. ‘ What? 
What?” ‘Weep; wee-ep! wee-e-ep!”’ speaks the 
prompter, in a graduated crescendo scale. ‘‘ What! 
—what the deuce is it? Speak out!” “Weep!” 
shouts the prompter. ‘‘Confound it; can’t you 
weep ?—Weep !”’ roars the prompter. The touching 
appeal, together with the emphatic reply has caught 
the ear of the house, and the laughter is prodigious ; 
but Chumuch, unabashed, faces the storm, and 
weeps convulsively.—Curry and Rice, By George 
Francklin Atkinson, Captain Bengal Engineers. 


Haypn anv tre Manacer.—At night the young 
minstrel, accompanied by two friends, used to wan- 
der about the streets of Vienna by moonlight, and 
serenade, with trios of his composition, his friends 
and patrons. One night he happened to stop under 
the window of Bernardone Curtz, the director of the 
theatre. Down rushed the director in a state of 
great excitement. ‘‘ Who are you?’’ he shrieked. 
‘‘ Joseph Haydn.” “* Whose music is it?” ‘ Mine.” 
“The deuce it is! at your age, too!’’ ‘ Why, I 
must begin with something.” ‘*Come along up- 
stairs.’ And the enthusiastic director collared his 
prize, and was soon deep in explaining the mysteries 
of a libretto entitled,“ The Devil on Two Sticks.” 
Haydn must write music for it according to Curtz’s 
directions. It was no easy task; the music was to re- 
present all sorts of things—catastrophes, fiascos, 
tempests. The tempest brought Haydn to his wits’ 
end, for neither he nor Curtz had ever witnessed a sea- 
storm. Haydn sat at the piano bangidg away in 
despair; behind him stood the director, fuming and 
raving, and explaining what he did not understand to 
Haydn, who did not understand him. At last, ina 
state of distraction, the pianist, opening wide his 
arms, and raising them aloft, brought down his fists 
simultaneously on the two extremities of the key- 
board, and then drawing them rapidly together, till 
they met, made a clean sweep of all the notes. 
‘Bravo, bravo! that’s it; that’s the tempest!” 
cried Curtz. And jumping wildly abont, he finally 
threw his arms round the magician who had called 
the spirits from the vasty deep, and afterwards paid 
him 180 florins for the music, storm at sea inchided, 
—Music and Morals. By the Rev. H.R. Haweis, 
M.A 








Houttoway's Oixtwent axd Pitts—Diseases of the skin, 
ringworm, scurvy, jaundice, scrotula or king's evil, sore heads, 
and the most inveterate skin disease to which the human frame 
is subject, cannot be treated with a more eafe and certain 
remedy than Holloway’s Ointment and Villa, which act so 
peculiarly on the constitution and so purify the blood, that 
those ¢ are at once eradicated from the system, and a 
lasting cure obtained. They are equally efficacious in the cure 
of tumours, burns, sealds, glandular swellings, aleeroua woutids, 
rheumatics, contracted and stiff joints. These medicines 
operate mildly but surely. The cures effected by them are not 





temporary or appareut only, but complete and permanent, 
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Liszt, Rubinstein, and Hans Bulow, the three 
greatest living pianists, are in Vienna. 


Mame. Ristori met with a sharp injury to her knee 
in a railway accident on Sunday, near Perugia. 


Mdme. Rh. Sydney Pratten has returned to town 
for the season after a lengthened and gratifying 
tour. 

The Theatre at Metz has been let to the Prussian 
Government at an annual rental of 10,000 francs 
(£400). 

We regret to hear that Mr. Liston, of the Olympic 
Theatre, is confined to his house by severe in- 
disposition, 

The Directors of the Philharmonic Society have 
presented Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington with the 
Beethoven gold medal. 

Tho Théatre Italien, at Nice, is open, and Malle. 
Carlotta Patti will sing there at a grand concert to 
be given on the Srd inst. 

It is said that the article on the Drama in 
England, in the current number of the Quarterly 
Review, is by Mr, Theodore Martin, 


Mr, Craven's comedy of “‘ Meg’s Diversion” is in 
rehearsal at the Strand pending the return of Mr. 
J. 8. Clarke for the ** Poor Gentleman.” 


Malle. Christine Nilsson has made arrangements 
to sail from New York for England on the 20th of 





April next, in order to fulfil her engagement at the 
Opera in London. 

Malle. “ Alboni” was announced in our last to| 
It should have 
A great deal is ex- 


have been engaged by Mr. Gye. 
been Malle. Kinma Albani. 
pected from this artist. 

We regret to record the sudden death by apoplexy 
yesterday morning of Mr. Phillips, the well-known 
actor and stage manager at the Adelphi, The 





catastrophe was as sudden as lamentable. 


Mrs. Sicklemore and Mrs. McKay, who so ably 
sang the music ef ** Le Prophéte ” last week, at Pro- 
fessor Ella’s lecture, and were encored in the duet 
of the first scene, were, for some time before adopt- 
ing music as a profession, known in musical circles 
as accomplished amateurs. 


The three-act comedy which Alexandre Dumas 
is writing for the Gymnase, to follow the ‘* Princesse 
Georges,’ whenever that success is taken out of the 
bills, is called ‘* La Femme de Claude.” 


Mrs. Rousby has gone to Switzerland on the 
recommendation of her medical advisers, and it is 
feared that it will be some time before the popular 
actress can resume her professional engagements, 


M. Guilmont, pupil of M. Lemmens, whose per- 
formances on the organ, formerly, at Boulogne, were 
80 attractive to visitors during his residence at that 
seaport, is now settled in Paris, and elected organist 
of the fine church, La Trinité. 


Fifty madrigals, hitherto unpublished, addressed 
by Torquato Tasso to Bianca Capello, Grand 
Duchess of Tuscany, of romantic celebrity, haye 
been printed at Florence. The edition, however, is 
limited to 250 copies, and is not for sale. 

One of the actors of the Comédie Frangaise, M. 
Tronchet, was the other night attacked by three un- 
detected assailants in the Prés-Saint-Gervais. A 
wine-seller, hearing the scufile, came to his assist- 
ance, and the miscreants took to flight, leaving 
Tronchet with several severe wounds in the head. 


In December last, the Musical Conservatoire of 
Stockholm celebrated the hundredth anniversary of 
its foundation. We invite H. Cole, C.B., to ponder 
over this startling news. A small city, somewhere 
near the Baltic, has had a National School of Music 
one hundred years, whilst ‘‘ My Lords and Council ” 
at South Kensington are only thinking about it? 

Sir Michael Costa has had quite an ovation at 
Nottingham this week, on directing the performance 
of his first, and best, oratorio, ‘‘ Zli.”” The principal 
families of Nottinghamshire and the surrounding 
counties were present, and the proceeds of the per- 
formance, after paying the expenses, left a satisfactory 
margin of profit to the amateur who originated the 
undertaking. 


Another old institution in Paris has expired. The 
Café des Aveugles, in the Palais Royal, where 
some of our readers have no doubt heard the old 
blind pensioners discoursing most eloquent music, 
has closed its doors after an existence of about a 
century. It was a notorious place in its bright days, 
where doubtful celebrities of both sexes might be 
found in abundance. 


Miss Lydia Thompson was honoured in St. Louis 
by the patronage and presence of his Imperial High- 
ness the Grand Duke Alexis of Russia and suite, 
who are on a tour of the United States. His High- 
ness the following day presented Miss Thompson 
with a valuable bracelet, the workmanship of the 
Court jeweller of St. Petersburgh, and instructed his 
Councillor of State to express his great pleasure 
derived from the perforntances of Miss Thompson 
and company. 


Once more Her Majesty’s Theatre remains shut 
a whole season through the wearisome litigation 
between the Earl of Dudley and Mr. Gye; and once 
more Drury Lane opens its hospitable doors. For 
the fourth year the opposition Italian Opera is an 
opposition in locality as well as in purpose, Mr. 
Mapleson’s commences in April, and the company 
include Madlles. Christine Nilsson, Tietjens, Mari- 
mon, and Mdwe. Trebelli-Bettini. Mdme. Alboni 
will also appear in a limited number of perform- 
ances. M. Capoul will come back frpm America to 
fulfil an engagement; and Sir M. Costa will again 
wield the baton. During the season Cimarosa’s 
opera I! Matrimonio Segreto” will be given with an 








ee 
exceptionally attractive cast, including Mdlles. Nijs. 
son, Marimon, and Alboni. 


The Duke of Edinburgh presided on Wednesday 
at a meeting of the Committee for Promoting the 
Exhibition of Musical Instruments, held in the 
Board Roem of the South Kensington Museum, 
There were present the Earl of Wilton, Lord Gerajg 
Fitzgerald, the Hon. Seymour Egerton, Right Hon, 
Sir John Pakington, M.P., Sir Digby Wyatt, Mr. 
Henry Cole, C.B., Mr. Redgrave, R.A., Mr. Arthur 
S. Sullivan, Mr. Henry Leslie, Professor Ella, My, 
George Grove, Mr. R. Thompson, Mr. §S. Arthur 
Chappell, and Dr. E. Rimbault. The secretary, Mr, 
Alan 8. Cole, attended. 


An extreme instance of the feud of theatres ang 
music halls was illustrated last week in Plymouth, 
where an entertainment is being given by a Mr. and 
Mrs. Fredericks. At the close of one of these per. 
formances a detective went into Mr. Fredericks’s 
dressing-room and apprehended him for a fine and 
costs, levied by the Plymouth Magistrates some five 
years since, amounting to over six pounds, for per- 
forming what was termed a stage play, entitled « 4 
Day in Paris,” in the Assembly Room of that town, 
Mr. Fredericks refused to pay the amount, consider. 
ing the same unjust, and was escorted by the 
detective to prison, where he remained till the 
following morning, when on paying the amount he 
was liberated. The inhabitants of Plymouth as a 
body are not at all pleased with this sharp practice, 
and subscriptions are talked of to reimburse Mr, 
Fredericks. It is worthy of remark that Mr. and 
Mrs. Fredericks have played the same piece this 
week, but under the title of “* Mr. Fredericks’s Trip 
on the Continent.” 


Barnum, the showman, has achieved a new 
triumph. He has added to the attractions of his 
menagerie four cannibals—three men and one 
woman—from Buranter, in the Cannibal Islands, 
They were captives in war and were to have been 
eaten by their conquerers, more majorum, but the 
monarch of these Islands, famed in British song, 
King Thakombau, has reprieved them for threo 
years, and surrendered them to Barnum for exhibi- 
tion, the showman giving bond and security for their 
return. The interest these fascinating creatures 
were likely to awaken has been sensibly and mast 
unprofessionally lessened in advance of their coming 
by a letter from Barnum, declaring that they shall 
never go back to fulfil their destiny. A savage 
under sentence of mastication and deglutition at the 
end of three years is an object well calculated to 
arrest the curious or the contemplative; but a 
savage, ® cannibal deprived of his usual diet, and 
never to be eaten himself, is no more interesting 
than a Camanche or a Coolie. 


The dates of the National Music meetings at the 
Crystal Palace have been fixed for June 27 and 29, 
July 2, 4, and 6. Great interest has been evinced 
in the new undertaking by all classes of vocalists 
and instrumentalists throughout the kingdom. The 
applications from intending competitors are numer- 
ous, and it is expected that the different lists will 
be filled before the month of April, when they are 
to be closed. The following eminent members of 
the musical profession have already practically 
approved and expressed their confidence in the 
plan by joining the committee of musicians, 
from which body the competitors are to select their 
own juries :—The Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, Mus. 
Doc., (Oxford); Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, Mus. 
Doc. (Cambridge) ; Mr. H. 8. Oakeley, Edinburgh ; 
Mr. R. P. Stewart, Mus. Doc., Dublin; Mr. 
J. Hullah, King’s College, London; Sir Julius 
Benedict, Sir George Elvey (Mus. Doc.), Mr. J. 
Barnby, Mr. E. J. Chipp, Mr. J. Coward, Mr. W. 6. 
Cusins, Mr. F. Godfrey, Mr. H. Leslie, Mr. G. A. 
Macfarren, Dr. E..G. Monk, Mr. E. Pauer, Mr. 
A. Randegger, Dr. W. Spark, Mr. A. 8, Sullivan, &¢. 


The ‘ Austrian Schiller,” as Grillparzer has been 
named by Viennese admirers, died at the end of last 
month, and produced a profound feeling of regret in 
the capital. Hig first successes date from the year 
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1817, when his play ‘“‘ Die Ehefraw” was produced 
on the stage of Vionna. In 1819 it was followed by 
Sappho; and other important works, such as 


“ Kinig Ottoker’s Gliick und Genie,” ‘ Ein treuer | songs, the importation duty being a mere 124 per 
Diener seiner Herren,” ‘* Traum im Leben,” &c., | cent. 


came out between 1820 and 1831. 


equally distinguished as a patriot and as a poet, and 


Dr. Kuranda, in an eloquent speech delivered in the | just within the American territory. The works he 


Reichsrath on the occasion of his death, described 
him as ‘one of the noblest spirits of the present 
century, and one of the noblest poets of all times.” 
Seldom has a poet been so fortunate in witnessing 
during his lifetime the full recognition of his genius. 
Last year his eightieth birthday was celebrated with 
extraordinary solemnity; the Court, the political 
and financial world, and the artists and writers of 
Austria and Germany all rendered homage to his 
powers, and his death has now furnished the occa- 
sion for a renewal of the praises which were lavished 
upon him from all quarters. 





“ The Baffled Burglar, or the Gasburner in a Fit” 
strikes us aS a good suggestive name for a melo- 
drama, the sensation-scene of which might be 
supplied by a clever invention of Mr. Watts, the 
manager of Messrs. Cramer and Co.’s house at 
Brighton. Mr. Watts evidently cherishes a dire 
vendetta against Bill Sikes and his confraternity, 
and has lighted upon a means of checkmating that 
gentleman, or, as the Queen’s speech puts it, of 
“increasing in other forms the means of counter- 
action.’ Mr. Watts has invented a thing with a 
dreadful name and an alarming power—a ‘ Fulero- 
pedetect’”? in short. The Fulcropedetect is an 
ingenious contrivance which may be introduced into 
passages, rooms, or in fact any part of the floor of a 
building; and when placed ready for service, the 
effect of any one passing over it is to create instant 
alarm. This alarm is both the ringing of a bell and 
the increase of a burning gas-light. The gas-light 
bobs up, the bell rings, the family is awakened, the 
watchers rush forward, the police arrive, William 
Sikes is captured before he knows where he is, 
William is condemned, and the judge compliments 
Mr. Watts in court. Such is the program of the 
“ Fuleropedetect,” which we recommend to Mr. 
Boucicault for his next realistic play. 





Berlin correspondents tell of a ludicrous piece of 
rivalry fostered by the public, for whose favour 
Mesdames Lucca and Mallinger are competitors. 
The ladies would be content with honest artistic 
rivalry, if their audiences would let them; but the 
Berlin public has adopted sides in the question, and 
the result is something ridiculous. Neither can 
sing without the adherents of her rival making a 
most unseemly demonstration. The other night in 
a performance of ‘ Figaro’s Hochzeit,” in which 
both artists appeared, the battle of disapprobation 
and of applause increased in fierceness from act to 
act, and at last it became impossible to carry on the 
performance. Madame Lucca then boldly stepped 
forward to the foot-lights, and rated the public in 
good set terms. She told them that if they kept on 
in that style she would leave off singing for them 
altogether. In the meantime, Madame Mallinger, 
less courageous, had sunk into a chair, and was 
shedding floods of tears. The public: at last 
became quiet, and the performance was brought 
toanend. But then the altercations recommenced 
outside the house, and the Emperor, who was 


passing, witnessed the tumult, and gave orders to poration authorities. 


the police to clear the streets. Herr von Huelsen, 


the Superintendent of the Royal Theatres, has 
since received the resignation of both tlfe ladies. 
He is in a quandary, for evidently they want to|°f that persuasion. 
compel him to choose between them. I[¢ remains 


to be seen what course he will take. 





A sharp trick concerning copyrights comes from 


Canada. 
the United States in the matter of authors’ rights 
are such as to press hardly upon our fellow subjects 
in the Dominion, as may be understood from the 


The relations between this country and his unquestionable origi 


flood the Canadian market with books, plays, and 


started a printing establishment at Rouse’s Point, 


means to publish he has set up by his compositors 
in Montreal. The formes are then taken to Rouse’s 
Point, and there the printing is done. The printed 
sheets are then brought back to Montreal, and 
the 124 per cent. for the author paid on them. 
They are then folded and bound in Mr. Lovell’s 
Canadian establishment, and can be thereafter 
legally circulated through all parts of the Dominion, 
though the English copyright may have been 
issued only a month before and though another 
Canadian publisher may have purchased the 
right of reprint from the English owners. The 
trick is of course indefensible from the moral 
standpoint. Mr. Lovell is a British subject who 
preys upon his fellow Britons on the grounds that if 
he did not, foreigners would. On the same thesis 
some casuists defend pocketpicking. But as long 
as the present unsatisfactory state of international 
law—or rather lawlessness—subsists between this 
country and the States, such dodges as Mr. Lovell’s 
will be resorted to. 





Thanksgiving Day for the Prince of Wales’s 
recovery is fixed for the 27th inst., which falls on a 
Tuesday. On that day the great procession, con- 
sisting of the Queen, the Princo himself, if well 
enough, and the Princess of Wales either way, the 
Cabinet Ministers, the Lord Chancellor and members 
of.the House of Lords, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, the Lord Mayor and Corporation, the 
City Guilds, a brilliant assemblage of the aristocracy, 
and a vast concourse made up from the public 
services, the learned professions and the outer 
public, will crowd St. Paul’s to the extent of some 
8000 persons. Already the greater number of the 
seats have been apportioned by the Lord Chamber- 
lain to peers, peeresses, members of Parliament, 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s and clergy, the 
City of London, the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
the High-Sheriffs of counties, the Mayors of the 
United Kingdom, the Representatives of the Army, 
the Navy, the Bar, the Civil Service, and other 
bodies and persons selected to represent the nation. 
The procession starts from Buckingham Palace, and 
marches by way of the Strand and Fleet Street, 
returning bythe Thames Embankment. At Temple 
Bar the ceremony of closing the City gate and 
delivering up the keys to her Majesty will be gone 
through as of yore. The authorities of the Cathe- 
dral are hastening on the work which has been for 
some time in progress in the choir, and which has 
for many months necessitated the holding of the 
ordinary services in the dome area, and it will 
doubtless be finished before the day appointed for 
the Royal visit. The choir and the stalls are bein g 
raised, and there are to be several improvements 
in connection with the organ. The service will be 
specially appointed for the occasion and is to include 
the singing by a large choir of the 7’e Deum, and an 
anthem composed by Mr. Goss, the organist of the 


Chamberlain, the Dean and Chapter, and the Cor- 








appeal is made on behalf of Mr. Tolhurst himself. 
Such potent gifts demand the best culture. 


irresistible force ? 


What are our National Academies in for? 





Cathedral. Arrangements for the ceremony and|_. , : ’ 
the service are now being made by the Lord will heppen, jntgment will gs y and ah ievekoem- 


The monthly magazine of the Spiritists, entitled 
Human Nature, claims Mr. George Tolhurst for one 
Mr. Tolhurst’s “ Ruth” is 


warmly panegyrised by Human Nature, and a frantic galloped through the rehearsal—is hastily trimmed-at 
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fact that American publishers who have paid] money, or to cultivate those who can pay, with the 
nothing for the right of printing English works can “0 fruits of their heayen-born originality, in 
tind. 

If Human Nature fondly imagines that in these 
Thus Canadian publishers, who have to pay days the first fruits of heaven-born oratorio-writers 
Grillparzer also | for their reprints, are driven out of the contest. A 
wrote three tragedies, which he kept for many years | cute Canadian, W. Lovell of Montreal, has hit on a 
in his desk, from an over-sensitive fear of criticism, | device of placing himself on the same freebooting 
but which will now doubtless be published. He was | level as the American publishers. 


are likely to remumerate either the heaven-born ones 
themselves or their teachers, we fancy Human 


Nature knows more about heaven than about the 
He, Lovell, has | music-market. Or 


does Human Nature, when 
speaking of ‘‘kind,” mean that the joy of hearing 
Mr. Tolhurst’s ‘‘ Ruth” would compensate the 
institutions in Tenterden Street and at Burlington 
Honse (Human Nature speaks of “ National 
Academies in Art,” and we only know these two) 
for teaching Mr. Tolhurst for a few years? The 
more Human Nature ponders over Mr. Tolhurst's 
case, the more indignant it gets. 

We should think that it were only necessary to 
present at the doors one such instance as is ex- 
emplified in the unknown self-taught composer of 
this most original work to secure his instant admis- 
sion and warm welcome to our Royal Academy of 
Music (which is always clamouring for a State 
subsidy), had not experience so often proved the 
contrary. 

Human Nature’s grammar, as regards the tenses of 
verbs, is a trifle shaky, but Human Nature's heart 
is in the right place. We agree that it is shameful 
to think the National Academies—all the National 
Academies—won't take up Mr. Tolhurst. As the 
next best thing, suppose the spirits were to take him 
up? We mean figuratively, of course. Human Nature 
might manage this, having influence in that direc- 
tion. We have heard much of spirit drawings—in 
fact Human Nature contains a fac-simile of one in 
its February issue, and a very pretty thing is is, and 
creditable to any schoolboy. But we have not yet 
had a spirit oratorio. Now if Human Nature could 
arrange with the spirits to inspire Mr. Tolhurst with 
something quite hors ligne in that way—something 
about which there should be no mistake—and if 
further he could rely on a spirit orchestra to execute 
it under his conductorship—Mr. Tolhurst might 
snap his fingers at all the National Academies. 
What a sensation it would be! He might fill the 
Albert Hall every night for months. It would 
draw not only all London but half the provinces, 
And the thing is perfectly feasible; we know spirits 
to be musical: they play accordions and tambou- 
rines—why not stringed and brass instruments ? 
LThe only drawback would be the quality of the 
execution. Up to the present time the spirits in 
artistic works have not shown themselves better 
than incompetent mortals, 





A CONDITION OF DRAMATIC SUCOESS. 





“The supreme importance of careful rehearsal,” 
says Mr. W. 8. Gilbert in the printed edition of 
“ Pygmalion and Galatea,” “is not sufficiently re- 
cognised in England,” Leaving aside the applica- 
tion by Mr. Gilbert of his own axiom—namely, that 
whenever his, Mr. Gilbert's, pieces are carefully 
rehearsed they succeed, and when insufficiently re- 
hearsed they fail—we cheerfully subscribe to the 
general proposition. It is a theme on which we have 
often insisted. It is a theme forced over and over 
again on the attention of those who consider such 
matters. Half of the fiascos which are born into the 
theatrical world proceed from*hasty rehearsal. It is 
rarely that an absolutely and congenitally bad piece is 
accepted by anexperienced manager. Of course slips 


ably weak play will sometimes slip into publicity. But 
asa rule it is not the inherent faults but the surface 
faults of a drama which, in theatrical parlance, 
‘‘damn” it: the faults which might be pruned 
away if time were left for judgment to take effect. 
But under what Mr. Gilbert stigmatises as the Eng- 
lish system, there is no such time. The new play is 


the last moment, and pushed before the footlights 


Could | in the usual incomplete fashion familiar to a first- 


not one of our associations take be — Sapo train | nightaudience. There has been no space for delibera- 
ity ; guide his, even now, | ;: 
in im. Dacian. ‘Wien tion or counsel or comparison, Nobody is sufficiently 


he a foreigner his country would not so pass him by. free from care to think about reforms. The actor's 
0 


mind is occupied with the words of his half-learnt part ; 





cultivate those who can pay for the cultivation with } the atage-maneger is bury looking alter the undzilled 
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supers and carpenters ; the prompter has enough to 


do with the failing memories of the company; and 
the author is naturally the last man to think his 
workmanship capable of improvement. The true 
advisers, the old experienced hands, have not their 


minds sufficiently free to look about them and 
think what may be improved. As in a time of 
national disturbance reforms get the go-by, so in 
the small world of the stage. When all is running 
about and curses and confusion, there can be no 


thought about lightening up this scene, or weighing | 
Even if | 


the advisability of altering that situation. 
decided on, no improvement could be effected; for 
improvement means rewriting and relearning, and 
there is barely time to learn what we have got. 
The play is announced for Saturday, and here is 
Thursday with everything at sixes and sevens: how 


can you talk of a new dénouement or a revision of | voke a smile. 


the third act? Thus the poor piece is hurried to 
its judgment, unhouseled, unanointed, unanealed, 
with all its imperfections on its head. The curtain 
rises on a succession of disasters; and the critics 
go home and write down the drama as a failure. 
Hereat the manager cries out bitterly. ‘ It is nota 


failure now,” he writes in its second week, and he is 
partly right: ‘‘you should not have come on the 
first night !"—which is ridiculous. Why should the 


first night be worse than the hundred-and-first ? 
Simply owing to the English sytem of hurry-scurry- 
drive—that lack of rehearsal which leaves all a 
drama’s faults unexplored until the public eye finds 
them out. 

But the English system happily is not universal. 
There are London theatres which take as much 
pains with a new piece as any Paris theatre can 
take. The bright little house in Tottenham-street 
ever identified the name of Robertson with success. 
Why? True Mr. Robertson’s plays produced there 
were full of inherent merit, but pieces of his equally 
carefully written created no effect elsewhere. But 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre the “ supreme 
importance” of rehearsal was held as the first 
article of faith. First, let the piece be well 
rehearsed; secondly, let it be a good piece. Mr. 
Robertson and the company used to go over those 
comedies with all the laborious patience of a horse 
in a mill. They might have been a set of dull 
school-boys trying to get a difficult lesson by dint of 
hammering it into their heads, so monotonously 
persistent was the rehearsing. No rebellion of 
flighty genius was tolerated—no light assurance— 
** Oh I know it quite well enough now!’’ Each day 
the ground was assumed that they did not know it, 
and that until every cranny, nook, and corner of 
the new territory was as familiar as its general 
outline—until the players knew the very mechanism 
of their parts as well as the pervading spirit— 
nothing could be assumed as known. Thus act by 
act the comedy was got by heart. But then the 
result! The unwearying patience and assiduity 
had their reward when the curtain rose. There was 
no managerial cry of ‘‘ Don’t judge us now; come 
ngain next week!” The piece was simply as per- 
fect as labour could wake it. It might fall short 
somewhere in the creative aspect; that is possible 
to all works of art. But at least as regards finish 
and detail no complaint could be raised. 

We have other houses as careful in this respect 
as Mrs. Bancroft's. Mr, Gilbert remarks: “ Pyg- 
malion and Galatea” has succeeded at the Hay- 
market, not because it is a particularly good comedy 
(for it is full of faults), but because it was carefully 
rehearsed and admirably interpreted by comedy 
players, and presented to a comedy audience. As 
much may be said of the “ Palace of Truth” 
and the “ Princess,” as well as of those entertain- 
ments of Mr. Gilbert’s which attained a long run 
at the Gallery of Illustration. 

The opposite practice is indicated by Mr. Gilbert 
with a good deal of bitterness, and a deduction 
drawn to which we do not care to commit ourselves. 
‘* My ill-fated comedy ‘On Guard,’ which I beliéve 
to be a better piece than ‘ Pygmalion and Galatea’— 
certainly it required more trouble and thought to 
compose—failed ignominiously at the Court Theatre, 
not; ad I believe, because it was a ularly bad 
comedy, but becausd it was pitchforkéd én to the 











stage in ten days, and presented to an audience 
which has since developed a taste for broad bur- 
lesque. I am as convinced that ‘On Guard’ would 
have succeeded at the Haymarket as I am that 
‘ Pygmalion and Galatea’ would have been hissed 
off the stage at the Court.’ The inference is a 
little too hasty; and the sneer at the Court audience 
uncalled-for. An audience which favoured ‘ Creatures 
of Impulse” and “ Randall’s Thumb” to the extent 
cJaimed by Mr. Gilbert, is at least a friendly 
audience, and does not deserve the sneer. Equally 
hasty is the general conclusion arrived at by Mr. 
Gilbert, thus expressed: ‘ As far as my experience 
shows anything, it shows that when my pieces have 
been carefully rehearsed they have succeeded, and 
when they have been insufficiently rehearsed they 
have failed.” The coolness here exhibited may pro- 
Let us put Mr. Gilbert’s proposition 
syllogistically. 

Good pieces are successful when sufficiently 
rehearsed : 

All my plays are successful when sufficiently 
rehearsed: Therefore— 

All my plays are good. 

In short Mr. Gilbert never wrote an inferior piece 
in his life. It comes to that. To such a conclusion 
we do not care to accompany him. If we fettered 
ourselves to rules, we should rather say that Mr. 
Gilbert’s romantic pieces and extravaganzas are as a 
class excellent, and Mr. Gilbert’s comedies are as a 
class poor; and the fate of both classes bears out this 
assumption. But Mr. Gilbert narrows the issue to 
the question of rehearsal, and quotes some very 
telling figures, thus: —‘‘La Véivandiere” was 
rehearsed for three weeks, and ran about 120 
nights; ‘The Merry Zingara” was rehearsed for 
three weeks, and ran 132 nights ; ‘‘ Robert the Devil” 
was rehearsed for three weeks, and ran about 200 
nights ; ‘‘ Ages Ago” was rehearsed for three weeks, 
and ran 850 nights; ‘‘ The Princess”” was rehearsed 
for three weeks, and ran 90 nights ; ‘‘ The Palace of 
Truth’? was rehearsed for a month, and ran 150 
nights; ‘“‘d Sensation Novel’? was rehearsed for 
three weeks, and ran 120 nights; ‘ Randall's 
Thumb” was rehearsed for three weeks, and ran, in 
town and country, for 140 nights; ‘‘ Creatures of 
Impulse’ was rehearsed for a month, and ran, in 
town and country, about 120 nights; “dn Old 
Score”? was rehearsed for five days, and ran 24 
nights; ‘‘On Guard” was rehearsed for ten days, 
and ran 18 nights. But here again it will be seen 
that the romantic plays have done well and the 
comedies done badly. At the same time their treat- 
ment was against them. To rehearse a new comedy 
for five days only is tantamount to killing it. What 
play could be e€pected to survive such neglect at 
its birth—above all what play so delicate and pre- 
carious as a modern comedy? We have no hesita- 
tion in believing that under such treatment, 
‘« Caste,” ** Ours,” and * Society,” the best successes 
of modern times, would have perished in their 
cradle, and their very titles by this time be forgotten. 
So far Mr. Gilbert’s propositions are incontrovertible. 


EEE 


BALLADS—NEW AND OLD. 





There is nothing more curious or surprising 
than the effect of ballad singing at the beginning 
of the present century and its condition at the 
present time. Nobody in these days weeps over 
a song, whilst formerly everybody had tears at 
command for the most attenuated of vocalists. 
We are told of Moore—the Tom Moore of some 
centuries of songs—that he went from house to 
house, sang his song, and stole away, leaving his 
hearers sobbing like Niobe over the bodies of her 
children. The fact is beyond contradiction, and 
he crowed over the tears of Walter Scott, Lord 
Byron, Jeffrey, Dugald Stewart, Miss Edgworth, 
like a young cock over his first victory. He not only 
compelled Lord Byron to dim his eyes listening to 
his own marvellous art, which custom made easy, 
of portraying the silent grief which cut the heart- 
strings, but he drove Byron into singing himself 
those lytics of delicious misery. Byron took to 
the desolation so sympathetically and so con- 


—$__> 
tinuously, that his health became affected, and he 
was ordered to abstain from all further indy). 
gences in this luxury of woe. In now looking 
over the particular songs that produced such 
strange results, it is hard to discover the reason 
for such curious ebullition of the feelings. The 
song “The moon had climbed the highest hil)” 
was one which Washington Irving could never 
hear without tears in his eyes. Sir Walter Scott 
called Moore’s exhibitions ‘“ most exquisite 
warblings;’’ and/at the warblings of “ Poor broken 
heart;” ‘‘Weep on, your hour is past;” “K 
your tears for me;” “ When in death I shall calm 
recline;” and the “Song of the olden times ;” 
every one resigned themselves to their inevitable 
fate, and to repress the customary weepings was 
impossible. All wept; host, hostess, visitors, the 
governess, and thé serving-man. Last of all the 
singer wept; partly,” he says, “ from being touched 
myself, and partly from an anxiety to touch others.” 
And this weeping and sobbing was doubtless 
genuine, for occasionally the singer’s emotion was 
so violent, he made noises as though his heart 
would break ; and at other times left the room in 
the greatest possible hurry, and finished the scene: 
with a good cry at the nearest lamp-post. Our 
modern ballads will not do this. Imagine Sims 
Reeves, rushing out of St. James’s Hall, support- 
ing himself by the nvarest lamp-post, convulsed 
with the ténder mémories of “The bloom is on 
the rye,” or ‘Come into the garden, Maud!” 
Wehavenolack of miserable ditties, songs proclaim- 
ing the nips and blights of young life, the frosts and 
snows of old life; we touch upon the forsaken 
and desolate, and look misery full in the face; 
and we have fluent intonation, dus emphasis, 
mysterious pauses; but with all this, there is no 
lachrymose result. We have grown callous, 
impenetrable, and stare at the vocalists with 
the hardest of looks; and when the voice is all 
over tréemblings we are on the verge of scoffing. 
How is this? Has young love no thought? Old 
love no memory? Or have we ceased to care 
about love at all? Or have we got into the 
ploughed, kneedeep, clod-walking style, which 
shuts up the pleasure of the ear and moveth not 
the recollections of the past ? 

The truth is, poets, composers, and publishers 
of these days have overlooked the one absorbing 
condition of Moore’s temperament. He made his 
couplets for people to cry over, not to sell; 
although he well knéw good sales followed salt 
tears. He never attempted to make more music 
than was just necessary for him to chisel out the 
syllables and divinize his lyric. In his Melodies 
there is no thought evolved by the words, and 
what is termed thoroughly wrought out; no cere- 
monious form or subtle march ; no occult cadences, 
or sweetness long drawn out. The music is all 
plastic, such as to bear the peculiar imprint of 
Moore’s own methods of delivery ; the poem is the 
predominating influence ; the music is music in its 
mildest state of mechanism. The poet is the real 
alchémist of all these tears; the lyric the true 
cause of all weepings and sobs; the music being 
merely a sensible adaptation of some common- 
place melody, and yet capable of being stamped 
with the necessary emotion. Moore’s voice was 
the smallest of the small, and his singing depended 
entirely upon the effect he gave to the meaning 
of his song. The thoughts were crystallized in 
their purest and most brilliant state, and any- 
thing of art in sounds that interfered with the 
thoughts, or raised a double emotion, was in his 
mind a detriment to his ballad: He used music 
for lyrical purposes, and no mote, He desired 
nothing great, but sought for grace. The sugary 
seduction of his song wanted no more of melody 
than the natural properties of spoken language: 
The poem suggested its own melody, and scented 
with its exquisite perfume whatever of melody it 
became allied with. Every tone became spiritual 
however sensuous it might really be; the physiolo- 
gical passed into the psychological. His theme was 
woman; no living with her, no living without 
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opening beauty—woman with the face faded that 
once was fair. It was the pure human element, 
and his true spell was the power of human nature, 
leading through the natural to the spiritual. 
With the young he appealed to the future, with 
the old to the past; and this bridging over the 
unknown to come, and surrender to the memories 
of days gone by, gave him his enormous power 
over the ears and hearts of his contemporaries. 
This victory—the perfect expression of a. thought 
felt on all sides—was a rare posséssion, and one 
which seems to have passed away as far as it 
regards the professed song-maker. Ballad making 
now is neither true nor strong; there is no spell 
and no seduction. We listen with closed ears 
and hard hearts. And it has taught us to sing 
the old songs and make nothing of them. We 
warble ‘‘O ye tears,” but no one weeps. We 
sing sentimental songs with loud accompaniments, 
and pious songs with organ harmonies, and all 
to no purpose. Nobody has any faith in “The 
old oak,” “The father’s arm chair,’ or ‘The 
whispering angels.” ‘The vocalist has no real 
feeling to communicate to the auditors—he or 
she is singing at a concert, and they are attending 
aconcert; and true poetry and music have been 
left out in the cold. All that the vocalist asks 
for is the momentary result—the favourable 
impression ; all that the audience demands is the 
perfection of vocalization—the result of culture of 
voice. There is much that is pretty, something 
that is clever, but nothing of any abiding 
impression. The modern song is in fact a great 
sham, a monstrous unreality. Why is this? Have 
we ceased to ruminate on human nature, to take 
delight in neithér man nor woman ; too miserable 
to look back, too dejected to look forward? Or 
has Moore used up the lyric—done the thing too 
well, and left nothing for his successors? Or is 
it that those who can write lyrics write over the 
heads of the music-makers, and we must fain 
wait for another union of the poet and musician 
in one person? It is plain in these days nobody 
cries—scarcely if his father dies—and to touch 
the heart is certainly more difficult in these fast 
days than in the time of Moore. Still the more 
restless and savage we may become, the more 
necessary it is to rcly upon music, and look out 
for another Orpheus. We must resign the 
dramatic and romantic scenes, the descriptive 
nonentity, the selfish and sentimental ballad, the 
too finely spun subjective music, together with 
the clatterings on the piano, all interwoven 
accompanying themes and noisy and impertinent 
instrumental interpretations, and rely upon a 
purer and more intimate combination between 
poetry and melody. Without any desire to 
recommence the epoch of weeping, we naturally 
pray for a return to human nature and a 
demonstration of common sense. It is not 
essentially the characteristic of a song that the 
moment a young lady begins one, everybody cast 
the eye down, studying the figures of the carpet, 
orlooks hard at the curtains, and feels terribly 
uncomfortable until the trial is over. The luxury 
of tears is far preferable. Better weep, like 
Jeffries; sob in a corner, like Dugald Stewart; 
sing hysterically, like Lord Byron; than bear the 
pains and penalties of a martyrdom of this sort. 

But the “sentimental” ditty in bygone days 
had no monopoly of tears; which also flowed freely 
at what would now be called “ comic” songs. Of 
this apparent paradox we may have something to 
say on a future occasion. 


See eee 
THE ALBERT HALL COMMITTEE AND 
MR, MARTIN. 


A dispute, with issues too long to recapitulate in 
full, has arisen between the National Choral Society 
and the Albert Hall Committee. It will be remem- 
bered how last summer several excellent perform- 
ances of oratorio were given in the Albert Hall 
under Mr. Martin’s conductorship. These seem to 
have been so successful in a financial sense—despite 


the enormous expenses of such an enterprise—that 
Mr. Martin was desirous to renew his hire of the 
hall for certain dates to follow. The correspondence 
which followed is published elsewhere; and we may 
sum up the purport of a shoal of letters and tele-' 
grams by stating that General Scott declined to let 
Mr. Martin have the Albert Hall save on conditions 
which we are not aware are insisted on in the case 
of any other public body or private speculator. Mr. 
Martin was not to advertise without first submitting 
his advertisments to the Committee ; he was only to 
engage artists such as the Committee might approve; 
and he was only to execute such works as the Com- 
mittee should graciously allow. The extent and 
space of his announcements were to be limited, like 
his programs, to the Committee’s sanction. Lest 
readers should think we are exaggerating the actual 
conditions imposed, we reprint Gerneral Scott’s com- 
munication. 
Royal Albert Hall, Kensington Gore. 

The Committee strongly disapproved of the adver- 
tisements which, without their authority, Mr. Martin 
had issued relative to his concerts, and which were 
calculated to mislead the public and injure the repu- 
tation of the hall. They resolved that the hall 
should not again be let to Mr. Martin, except on 
terms sufficiently stringent to prevent him from 
taking any such improper step in the future. With 
reference to his present proposal to give a further 
series of concerts, they resolved that it should only 
be accepted subject to the following special con- 
ditions :—1st. That before making any announce- 
ment of any of the concerts, Mr. Martin should 
submit for the approval of the Committee a complete 
program of the performance, with the names of the 
principal performers, and the numbers of the chorus 
and band. 2nd. That it should be considered indis- 
pensable that the principal singers be well-known 
and eminent artists. 8rd. That no announcement 
be made or other step taken by Mr. Martin without 
the consent of the Committee or their Secretary. 
4th. That Mr. Martin should allow to the Committee 
all reasonable facilities for ascertaining whether his 
engagements are properly carried out. 5th. That 
in case any of the eonditions imposed on Mr. Martin 
are broken, the agreement made with him shall be 
put an end to, and he shall forfeit the deposit paid 
by him for the use of the hall, and also be liable for 
any expense which the Committee may think it nght 
to incur in consequence of his default. 
The above communication was received on the 3rd 
August. At this space of time we do not recollect 
the precise style ur phrasing of the advertisements 
so “strongly disapproved” by the Committee of the 
Albert Hall; but we cannot think there was any- 
thing unusual, still less anything improper, about 
them, or they would have excited our attention at 
the time. As for the artists engaged by Mr. Martin 
in June last, no exception could possibly have been 
taken to them even by the most censorious Com- 
mittee. Miss Matilda Scott, Miss D’Alton, and Mr. 
Lander are not otherwise than well-known and 
eminent artists, such as are stipulated for; and if 
our old friend Mr. George Perren has not won his 
spurs by this time, we are afraid he never will. 
Nevertheless there was the Committee’s manifesto 
—an ultimatum as it turns out; for though the 
correspondence between the two bodies — the 
National Choral Society through Mr. Edward Hughes 
their Secretary on one side, and the Albert Hall 
Committee through General Scott and Mr. Went- 
worth L. Cole on the other side—has gone on from 
June last down to the present week, the Committee 
adhere to their resolution expressed above. Mr. 
Hughes has vainly endeavoured to obtain the Com- 
mittee’s reasons for thus arbitrarily acting. As 
vainly has Mr. Martin endeavoured to hire the hall, 
In November he applied to be allowed to give a per- 
formance there for the benefit of the Chicago Fund. 
The request was refused. On December 18th 
General Scott informed Mr. Hughes that the Com- 
mittee were willing to consider any grounds of 
complaint which the National Choral Society might 
submit; according to which invitation Mr. Hughes 
responded on the 28rd December by stating his 
Society’s ‘‘ case ” as follows: 

The National Choral Society complains that, 
having been i in 1860, speedily risen to 
eminence, and up to the present time maintained its 
reputation (in proof of which I need only refer to 
the great success which ~~ the four concerts 
we gave at the Royal Albert in June and July 


appreciated by the seatholders), it should seem to 
be so utterly ignored by your committee. Wa 
complain that Mr. Martin, through whose talent, 
zeal, and untiring energy the society has obtained 
and preserved its position as one of the great choral 
institutions of London, and who has for the last 
twenty years been conspicuous by his publications 
and great personal exertions and éntire devotion to 
his peculiar branch of art (the promotion of whish 
in every department is the professed object of the 
authorities at South Kensington) should fail to 
receive at the Royal Albert Hall the same facilities 
which the directors of all other public institutions 
have been ever ready to extend to him. 
The complaint is surely justifiable. Yet, after 
more than a month’s delay, the only reply vouch- 
safed runs as follows :— 
- Royal Albert Hall, Kensington, 
February, 1872. 
Sir,—I have to inform you that your letter of the 
23rd December has been read at a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Royal Albert Hall, and 
that the following resolution has been adopted, viz., 
“That the Committee do not feel justified in 
making any alteration in the terms upon which the 
Hall should be let to the National Choral Society.” — 
I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Wenrwortn L, Core, 
Assistant Secretary. 
EK. Hvanes, Esq. 
We confess ourselves unable to appreciate the 
distinction made by the Albert Hall Committee be- 
tween Mr. Martin’s concerts and anybody else's 
concerts, or to understand why they should impose 
conditions in Mr. Martin’s case which they would 
not venture to demand in the case of any other 
speculator. A quasi national institution like the 
Albert Hall, ought not to be swayed by prejudices 
and preferences. The assumption, too, of extreme 
sensitiveness as to the artists to be engaged, and the 
advertisements to be framed, and all the rest of the 
pother, comes rather ludicrously from a body which, 
despite its semi-Governmental charactér, can so far 
violate the obligations of the national Church as to 
let out its building to concert speculators on Christ- 
mas Day and Ash Wednesday. We do not pretend 
to gauge the real motives of the Committee's action ; 
but we cannot bring ourselves to suppose that they 
lie upon the surface, or proceed from mere nervous 
apprehension of Mr. Martin’s posters and the bron- 
chial tubes of his singors. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 





MENDELSSOHN AND THE F'nrpouna Onaan. 
It would almost seem as if blunders in print, as to 
comparatively recent matters of fact, had multiplied 
in number, since publication has extended and 
intercourse become more frequent and intimate, 
Only the other day, a redoubtable Russian novelist, 
M. Ivan Tourguenieff, alive and well, and busily at 
work for musical purposes in Paris, was solemnly 
slain in a Parisian musical journal.—This day I have 
to call attention to a mis-statement yet more won- 
derful because more circumstantial relating to the 
last days of Mendelssohn, which the Orchestra has 
quoted from the columns of a reputable periodical, 
Such a tale may pass into the stato of a historical 
anecdote. The tale is the mythical description of 
his performance on Mooser’s organ at Fribourg in 
Switzerland, in the presence of Sir Michael Costa. 
I beg to refer to the last chapter of my book on 
“ Modern German Music” (1854). Therein will be 
found some notice of the last days of Mendelssohn's 
life at Interlachen, where he was residing with & 
view of recovering his health and strength, which 
had been so terribly shattered by the sudden death 
of his sister, Mdme. Fanny Heuselt. To quote afew 
words. 

We were bound for Fribourg (August, 1847), and 
I asked him much about Mooser's famous orgati. 
He said that he had heard wonders concerning its 
vor humana stop. “How odd,” he contintied 
‘that such an expressive thing, which can almost 
talk, should be made merely of two bits of wood.” 
I pressed him earnestly to go of With us and try 
this marvel for himself. “No,” hé said laighingly, 
“ those o: # like no one to but thetii: 
selves. There is always some and thén 








last, and which we haye reason to know were 


there is the noise, I must give up organ-playing ; 
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and besides, Winter is coming, and we had better 
draw quietly homewards.” 

How he volunteered to compensate his friends, by 
playing for us on a picturesque little organ which he 
had fourid out at Ringgenberg, in a church hanging 
on the edge of the Luke of Brienz, has been told in 
the book referred to. It was the last time, I 
believe, that Mendelssohn ever touched an organ. 
Perhaps Sir Michael Costa,—who was not one of our 
party—or Herr Vogt, who was then, and perhaps may 
still be, organist at Fribourg, and who did exhibit 
that charming instrument to us after his best 
fashion,—may be able to furnish more correct infor- 
mation on the subject. What I have told, however, 
is set down in my private notes,—was told in the 
obituary notice of the great man which I had the 
sad honour of contributing to the Atheneum, was 
subsequently transferred to the book referred to, 
and to which, as yet, no correction or contradic- 
tion has been administered. 


STEIBELT. 

Since writing the above I have come on another 
error worthy of correction, owing to the respect- 
ability of the place in which it was made. The 
critic in the Observer of Sunday last, fathers “‘ The 
Battle of Prague’’—that vulgar torment of pianists, 
in our days of childhood—on Steibelt—as one of 
‘his pieces of charlatanrie.”—Now, any man who 
has ‘“‘ kept his memory green,” could have told the 
critic that “‘ The Battle of Prague” was composed by 
one Francis Kotzwara, or Kotzware, or Koczwara (the 
name is spelt in all the three ways).—He was born 
in Prague and came to London (says the *“ Diction- 
ary of Musicians ’’) in the year 1791, after which he 
published some songs and instrumental music. 
Many similar pianoforte pieces, more or less 
stupid, suggested by the wars of the period, were 
produced, as further working out a false idea. 
One I recollect as ‘*The Surrender of Toulon.” 
To accuse Steibelt of such a piece of quackery, and 
to brand him with this being his general character- 
istic, is simply to expose the writer’s want of know- 
ledge and research.—It is true that Steibelt wrote 
* The Storm Concerto,” which possibly my friend 
may have mistaken for ‘“ The Battle of Prague.” 
This same Concerto is a very fine work, its time 
considered; the last movement delicious in its 
melody and picturesque in its treatment. If the 
“Storm” intermezzo is to be decried as charlatanry 
by those who refuse all descriptive power to 
music—why then, to be consistent, they must 
anathematize Beethoven's ‘ Pastoral Symphony ” 
and Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Hebriden’’ overture.—Not a 
few of Steibelt’s sonatas for one or two instruments, 
though too long drawn—are excellent, their date 
considered. Those numbered No. 8, Op. 7, No. 
6, Op. 11, 2nd Book, and a Sonata, Op. 22 (the last 
in concert with violin)* are singularly vigorous, 
various, and prophetic, generally too diffuse—in 
places showing abuse of technical effects, which were 
as new in their day, as were those of Thalberg 
since his day how monstrously abused ;—but as 
works not deficient in science, and not poor in melody: 
—vide the Romance in Sonata 3, Op. 2, and that 
delicious Notturno to which Keats, haunted by its 
tune, wrote his well-known Night-Song: ‘ Hush ! 
hush! tread softly—Hush! hush! my dear.”—It 
might really not be amiss if some of those who now- 
a-days ‘ fling about fire,” (as Holy Writ hath it) 
would prepare for their ‘‘ sport,” with adequate pro- 
vocation, based on some small research and experi- 
ence. 

Lastly, before the word charlatanerie, is to be 
admitted; let the writer who has used it be 
questioned as to whether he has ever heard a note 
or looked at a bar of the score of Steibelt’s ‘* Romeo 
et Juliette ;"’ written for the Opera Comique of Paris ; 
and not altogether forgotten ;—as may be seen in 
the kindly notice of it, by M. Berlioz—who was not 
given to love any Romeos or Juliets, save those which 
he tried himself to set forth. 

Henry F, Corey. 





* This work seems to have been a favourite with its com- 
poser,—I have before me another copy, with a superb 
engraved title-page in which it is numbered as Op, 27, one of 
a not of sis, dedicated to the Queen of Prussia, 
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MUSICAL PITCH. 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—I read with curiosity Mr. Chorley’s smart 
article on ‘‘ Musical Pitch,” because he complained 
that no one had answered his questions, but I only 
find two hinted at. 

1st Question.—When Mozart wrote the flute-like 
passages for the soprano in “ Il Flauto Magico,” no 
doubt he met with a lady possessed with a charming 
falsetto register. I have now a private pupil who 
can take a third higher than appears in this 
romantic opera. It may be overlooked by many 
that women have falsetto registers as well as altos 
or basses, in fact all voval notes produced above the 
break notes warble in this register. 

2nd Question.—It is known to those who have to 
deal with amateur choirs that half trained singers 
are better able to command very low notes than the 
highly cultivated vocalists. The late celebrated 
Lablache had no sonorous note below G, whereas 
many disagreeable voices go a fifth below it. Voices 
may be falsetto both below and above, and this may 
be the reason why Mr. Chorley has not supported 
his case physiologically; he does not quite com- 
prehend the idea of a low falsetto, nor do others who 
write upon voice, unless they reserve this informa- 
tion for private instruction. 

Music is an art which requires artists to perform 
it; and as the art is most amplified when the voices 
of men and women are engaged, we will examine 
whether the vocal structures ought not to determine 
the proper musical pitch. 

In order to obtain perfect vocal affinity, the 
vibrations of the vocal chords must be practically 
considered. Let us take Handel as an example to 
see whether he understood this question. Examine 
the tenor part of the “ Messiah” choruses ‘* And he 
shall purify,” ‘‘ Glory to God,” ‘ Hallelujah,” are 
not many of the notes at the highest pitch of the 
register when the alto may be in the lowest or 
middle part? Some of the tenor notes are better 
suited for a Primo Tenore than a chorus singer. 

Now does Mr. Chorley think Handel did not know 
better than to write so mistakenly, or would he bow 
down to the probable opinion that in his day the 
pitch was lower? How can tenors sing tunefully at 
the tip top of their physical strength? No wonder 
that voices become attenuated, hard and unvibrative 
under circumstances of this kind. 

I therefore quite agree with Mr. Manns of the 
Crystal Palace, and hope all the instruments will be 
lowered half a tone, to give melodiousness, to 
educe musical affinity, and to secure well balanced 
harmony. 

I could mention several instances of high bass 
parts which reduce the grand tonal element of com- 
positions, and there is no occasion for it, inasmuch 
as harmony properly dispersed amply provides 
against the necessity. 

The word “ crispness” is often used to signify a 
sparkling composition, but if this depends upon 
screwing up instruments and straining the organs of 
voice, 


‘“T pity their taste, 
Their love to waste, 
For sure they’ve been ill traited, 
On high notes so concaited.” 


—I am, yours obliged, G. F. Flowers. 








SINGERS AND THEIR EXTREME NOTES. 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Sir,—A few words in your paper on the contro- 
versy which has received some attention at Bir- 
mingham, whether singers ought or ought not to end 
their songs on extreme notes, may at all events 
bring some remarks from an able pen. Lately, 
some of our best singers, though they have for some 
time been practising what they are now blamed for, 
are suddenly called to an account. Santley is 
blamed for ending on an upper G in “O ruddier 
than the cherry,” which is not to be found in the 





score ; whilst. Mdme. Cora de Wilhorst comes in for 
a like censure for giving an upper C in the 
Creation,” which is not to be found in Haydn's 
score. Perhaps Messrs. Reeves and Rigby are blamed 
for ending ‘‘ Thou shalt break them” on the upper 
A, for if the license is denied in one case it ought to 
be in another. As the end of singing is to please, 
and if vocalists can boast of good high notes, why are 
they to be prevented from legitimately using them? 
Is the voice that Jenny Lind said instruments 
should take their pitch from, not to exceed the 
license of the violins? So instance the remarks, 
In such a characteristic tenor air as the one 
mentioned, we almost expect a high finishing note; 
in fact, dramatic singing seems to demand one, 
Has not Handel inthe Recitative to the other gir 
mentioned, given a choice of two F’s; then why 
should it be supposed that he would have denied 
choice of two G’s? and yet we are told that to sing the 
high one is bad taste. Foliin ‘Qui s’degno” ends 
the air on a note an octave lower than the one 
written, yet few seem to find fault with him. Then 
if it is not wrong to go lower, not for a moment is it 
meant that a song indifferently sung is to be atoned 
for by a high note being shrieked out; there comes 
the abuse. There seems no reason why good sing- 
ing should not be like some pianoforte masterpieces, 
in which each movement excels the other in 
brilliancy, the last eclipsing them all. A good song 
well sung generally obtains an encore, whether there 
is a good * finish” or not ; but if it is well received, 
without the high note, it will in all probability be 
better received with it (of course, supposing the 
music to allow of it). And what reason is there for 
vocalists not creating this effect when they can, and 
may do it? As singers are not generally supposed 
to sing ballads in the time kept by a metronome, 
neither ought they to be bound down to a system 
which would be nearly as conventional.—I am, Sir, 
yours obediently, 
An Amatevn, 





ENGLISH OPERA AT HOME. 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—Few heads of families are aware how easily 
houses of moderate dimensions may be fitted for the 
representation of opera and the lyric drama; hence the 
frequent snubbing suffered by the younger members 
of the household when they aspire to operatic 
performances. Many of our popular operas, as 
* Don Pasquale,” *“* Maritana,” “ L’ Elisir @’ Amore,” 
“ Lucia di Lammermoor,” ‘' Barber of Seville,” “ La 
Figlia del Reggimento,” &c., may be accurately 
placed on a stage before a private audience in rooms 
communicating by folding doors or archways. 

With your permission, Mr. Editor, I will shortly 
describe a successful experiment undertaken at 
‘* our ain fireside.” A back parlour thirteen feet by 
fourteen, and ten feet high, connected by folding 
doors with an apartment of nearly similar dimen- 
sions serving for orchestra and auditorium, was found 
amply sufficient for stage purposes, and to seat in 
large chairs thirty spectators at each representation. 
I enclose a program of the “ Barber of Seville” 
performed on the 22nd, 24th, 25th, and 27th, ult. 
The entire plant, stage, lighting, scenery and 
costumes, were made and prepared by members of 
the company without the cost of one farthing except 
for material. The scenery was made of old news- 
papers and brown paper, with six wings, each eight 
feet by thirty inches, painted on both sides, interior 
and exterior views. A little intelligence in the 
matter of light, shade, and perspective, was sufli- 
cient to harmonise the commonest dry colours, and 
effective scenery was produced. Cut scenes 
borders were economised by painting on both sides. 
The only appliance which some might find a difliculty, 
was a practicable window through which Almaviva 
and Figaro have to pass, but this was easily sup- 
plied by a few thin laths judiciously painted, and 
draped with lace curtains. This flat was also re- 
versible and served for exterior and interior. Minor 
effects and accessories such as storm, moonlight, 
&e., are always to band at an infinitesimal cost. 
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Humble as such makeshifts may appear, let your 
readers try them with footlights, accurate costume, 
perfect singing, and bright scenery, and the results 
achieved will not fall far short of an ordinary 
provincial performance, while the pleasure imparted 
may cause Paterfamilias to weigh this artistic 
amusement of his sons at home, against late nights, 
billiards, cards, and other out-of-door amusements 
of young men. Music is certainly the most innocent 
social distraction to say the least of it. 

Further, allow me to dispel any fears that the 
indulgent lady of the house may entertain as to her 
drawing-room paper or paint. Not one soil or 
stain should be left as a reminiscence; and the 
rooms may be restored to their original condition 
within twenty-four hours of the last performance.— 
Yours obediently, K. H. 


A GERMAN WAR-PIECE. 











A Berlin correspondent describes a dramatic 
entertainment given by the 35th Reserve Battalion 
to the King, the Princes of the Royal House, and 
some 700 guests of both sexes, among the more 
remarkable of whom were his Royal Highness 
the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, his Royal 
Highness Prince August of Wurtemburg, Field 
Marshals Wrangel and Moltke, General Von 
Roon, &c. Kroll’s huge establishment, in which 
is contained every sort of pleasure accommodation, 
from a theatre to a Bierhalle and a ball room to a 
restaurant, had been taken by the 35th for the 
occasion, and. magnificently decorated with 
trophies of flags, colossal pictures of Prussian 
heroes, floral devices, and draperies of many 
colours. At the entrance into the first reception- 


room were posted guards of honour, attired in the} - 


picturesque uniform that was in vogue in the 
days of Frederick the Great—powder, pigtails, 
knee-breeches, broad white crossbelts, heavy flint- 
lock muskets, and short broad-bladed hangers in 
black leather sheaths. Besides the dance card de 
rigueur, every lady as she entered was presented 
with a bouquet by an officer of the battalion. 
Before eight o’clock the majority of the guests 
were assembled in the theatre—subsequently the 
ball-room—awaiting the arrival of the ‘‘ Hohe 
Herrschaften ;’’ and as eight struck the King 
entered the salons, conducted by the field officers 
of the battalion, and duly marshalled to his seat 
by chamberlains. So soon as his Majesty had 
taken his place, the fanfare played by the 
orchestra on his approach was concluded ;. after a 
short overture the curtain rose, and a herald 
advanced to the footlights, where he declaimed a 
prologue, written by Captain von Duncker, of 
the battalion, happily expressive of loyalty and 
devotion to the venerable Monarch occupying the 
central place in the “front row.” Upon his re- 
tirement the piece selected for performance 
Girndt’s “Das grosse Jahr,” was excellently 
given, and supplemented with three most artistic 
tableaux vivants—two of which were allegorical, 
while the third was realistic, bringing back to 
the minds of many of us the terrible but glorious 
scenes that we witnessed in France during the 
late campaign. It was an “ Angriff,” or attack 
by Prussian soldiers on a French village, repre- 
sented by officers of the battalion. Under a 
heavy fire, mimicked with such fidelity that 
the old familiar reek of sulphur thoroughly 
pervaded the spacious apartment, a Prussian 
Landwehr company, led by its captain on horse- 
back, was storming a fiercely-defended position; 
and the “counterfeit presentiment” was so 
like the real thing, that even Count Moltke nodded 
grave approval. The piece itself, a féerie of the 
serious order, interspersed with episodes taken 
from life dramas, mobilisation, separation of 
lovers, dedications of sons to the good cause by 
their doddering old country clergymen, fathers 
&c.,—would have been perhaps a little tiresome 
but for the judicious introduction of the comic 
man: a Berlin journeyman carpenter, whose 
dialect and action were both inimitable. The 





did ball after the Royal family’s departure; and 
dancing was kept up till ever so much o’clock in 
the morning. 





THE ORGAN BLOWER. 





Devoutest of my Sunday friends, 

The patient organ-blower bends ; 

I see his figure sink and rise, 

(Forgive me, Heaven, my wandering eyes!) 

A moment lost, the next half seen, 

His head above the scanty screen, 

Still measuring out his deep salaams 

Through quavering hymns and panting psalms. 


No priest that prays in gilded stole, 
To save a rich man’s mortgaged soul ; 
No sister, fresh from holy vows, — 

So humbly stoops, so meekly bows ; 
His large obeisance puts to shame 
The proudest genuflecting dame, 
Whose Easter bonnet low descends 
With all the grace devotion lends. 


O brother with the supple spine, 

How much we owe those bows of thine ! 
Without thine arm to lend the breeze, 

How vain the finger on the keys ! 

Though all unmatched the player's skill, 
Those thousand throats were dumb and still: 
Another’s art may shape the tone, 

The breath that fills it is thine own. 


Six days the silent Memnon waits 
Behind his temple’s folded gates ; 

But when the seventh day’s sunshine falls 
Through rainbow windows on the walls, 
He breathes, he sings, he shouts, he fills 
The quivering air with rapturous thrills ; 
The roof resounds, the pillars shake, 

And all the slumbering echoes wake ! 


The Preacher from the Bible-text 
With weary words my soul has vexed— 
Some stranger, fumbling far astray 
‘o find the lesson for the day ;) 
He tells us truths too plainly true, 
And reads the service all askew,— 
Why—why the—mischief—can’t he look 
Beforehand in the service-book ? 


But thou, with deceht mien and face, 
Art always ready in thy place ; 

Thy strenuous blast, whate’er the tune, 
As steady as the strong monsoon ; 

Thy only dread a leathery creak, 

Or small residual extra squeak, 

To send along the shadowy aisles 

A sunlit wave of dimpled smiles. 


Not all the preaching, O my friend, 
Comes from the church’s pulpit end! 
Not all that bend the knee and bow 
Yield service half so true as thou ! 
One simple task performed aright, 
With slender skill, but all thy might, 
Where honest labour does its best, 
And leaves the player all the rest. 


This many-diapasoned maze, 

Through which the breath of being strays, 
Whose music makes our earth divine, 
Has work for mortal hands like mine. 

My duty lies before me. Lo, 

The lever there! Take hold and blow ! 
And He whose hand is on the keys 

Will play the tune as He shall please! 


Outver Wenvewtt Hoimes, 





A sad accident took place the other night at a 
minor Cafe Concert the Folies Dauphines. For 
some time past two clever gymnasts, Hemont and 
Rolland, have been giving performances there and, 
as they wished that evening to try some new feats, 
M. Aubin, the Proprietor, proposed that a net 
should be stretched beneath their apparatus. This 
offer was rejected, the acrobats affirming that there 
was positively no danger, and their refusal was -all 
the more imprudent, as Rolland had accidentally 
fractured his leg some three months back. The 
entertainment passed off very well until they came 
to the feat where Rolland, suspended by the legs to 
the bar of the trapeze, held his companion by the 
wrists, who, in that ‘position, went through a variety 
of exercises. Suddenly Rolland felt his dam 
limb, only recently cured, give way, and, losing his 
hold, the two performers fell in a heap among the 
spectators. Rolland is dangerously hurt about the 
head and right wrist. He now lies in the hospital, 
while his companion has only sustained a few 
contusions. According to latest accounts both are 


Art Topics in our Contemporaries. 


Po.itics ON THE FrencH STAGE. 


The Daily Telegraph thinks that our astonish- 
ment at the shamelessness with which the rotten- 
ness of political society is paraded before a French 
audience may be qualified when we remember 
how closely the stage has ever been bound up 
with social life in France, and how continuously 
the passions, the emotions, and the follies of the 
hour have found their reflex on the boards of a 
theatre. Molitre and Beaumarchais were but the 
precursors of a long line of dramatists who have 
roduced political pamphlets under the guise of 
arces and plays. The French have never suc. 
ceeded in burlesques; their so-called extrava- 
ganzas are splendid and stupid combinations of 
gross buffoonery and scandalous indecency; it is 
in pieces dependent entirely on dialogue—on 
equivoque and repartee, on gesture and by-play— 
that the arrowy wit of the French most trium- 
phantly asserts itself. They stab “as once 
Harmodius stabbed, with steel in myrtle dressed.” 
They boasted, not without reason, after Waterloo, 
that half the shame arising from the occupation 
of Paris by British troops had been obliterated 
by the excruciatingly droll farce of ‘ Les Anglaises 
pour rire: and, after 1830, the Orleans Govern- 
ment was forced to — the performance of 
a well-known piece—less through the fnndamental 
immorality of the melodrama than through the 
difficulty of convincing the public that, in the 
character of Robert Macaire, Frederic Lemaitre 
was not caricaturing Louis Philippe. Eighteen 
years later, the writer of “ Le Chevalier de Maison 
Rouge’’ could assert that in the chorus of “ Mourir 
pour la Patrie,” had been sounded the death- 
knell of the Orleans dynasty. But it has been 
always thus on the French stage. Whether it 
was at Erfurt, when an actor, reciting the line, 
‘‘ L’amitié d’un grand homme est un bienfait des 
Dieux,” turned to the box in which Napoleon and 
Alexander of Russia were sitting together, and the 
audience frantically applauded the allusion to 
what they deemed a permanent Franco-Museovite 
alliance—whether it was in Paris, during the 
Reign of Terror, when a comedian, discovered 
playing a game of chess, cried, ‘Check to the 
Tyrant,” instead of “ Check to the King,” politics 
and theatricals have always been indissolubly 
connected in France. 


Tur Lonvon or Dicxens. 


The Daily News remarks that there are lights in 
which one may now study the pages of at least 
the earlier and greater novels of Dickens, which 
make them look positively antique. In such 
lights Shakespeare seems modern beside them. It 
appears easier. to re-people Eastcheap with Prince 
Henry, and Poins, and Falstaff, than to restore 
the personages of the stories which were written 
only the other day to the streets, the homes, the 
life, and the whole surroundings wherein so latle 
they were entirely appropriate, natural, an 
harmonious, Where are the coaches, to 

with ? The old London inns, of course, are dis- 
eppensing fast. Yet a little, and they will b 
only remembered as the Maypole is. Think of a 
wealthy man retired from business, and purposing 
to enjoy himself, selecting for the object genteel 
lodgings in Goswell Street. Would the at 
Achilles whom Homer drew be a str= ¢~ ure 
in the London of to-day than Richard Swiveller, 
with his toasts and sentiments, and his perpetual 
quotations from Tom Moore? A favourite occu- 
pation of young men of the class of Swiveller in 
Dickens’s novels, when they desire to seem 
striking, fashionable, and picturesque, is to 
advance slowly, winding their hair around the 
brims of their hats. Nobody under forty can 
have any correct idea of Miss La Creevy and her 
miniatures; and Miss Snevellicci would fail to be 
understood at the Adelphi if she were to talk of 
her “ bespeak.” It is difficult to think of Lord 
Frederick Verisopht and his fast and titled 


friends into the coffee-room of an ordinary 
hotel and ha their wine there and proposing 
toasts, while Nicholas Nickleby sitting in 


separate box of the same room, a pdt nee and 
modest young man, takes as a slight refection a 
biscuit and-a pint—a whole pint—of port. Can 
we bring up to our a London 
in which there were apparently no clubs, and in 
which respectable sane personages of the 
middle and upper clags turned into public-houses 
y 








¢vening’s entertainméht concluded with a splen- 


doing well, and are in a fair way to recovery. 


in the open a cae San of 
steaming spirits-and-water or of flery wine 
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MER’S 


BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT,) 





HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
treble being more pure and brilliant, It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 
It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. 


LIST OF PRICES, 


4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches; length, 81 inches 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches .....sssseeeseseeeees 


CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 














CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
H is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends, The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 

The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. §. Hamtuton, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 
“T see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 


hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
for fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 











CRAMER'S FPIANOFORTEH GALHLIRY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W;- 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


Re reewrnrrmrnwmnnww" 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
'In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft, 5 in. 
£2 128. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft, 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
F£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years Bystem. 





50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





55 GUINEAS. 
BEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
* In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 


THE *“BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
idth, 44 ft 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





80 GUINEAS, 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*," The same full quality and body of tone is 
ebtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 


which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood, Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND OCO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPEH,) 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 








No. 1, 
£13. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; with Knee 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


On the Three Years System: 
£210s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 3s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 





No. 4, 
£e2es. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The additional size and power of this No. 
will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 





No, 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Kneo Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 

On the Three Years System: 

£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





907 & 909, BEGENT STREET, W.' 


CRAMER &CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


—_--- 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 


pene MODEL. 
o 1, 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN Wager, &5 5s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER'S _—. HARMONIUM., 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN yaa &6 6s.; 
MAHOGANY, £7 7 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER’S oo HARMONIUM., 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 85.; 
MAHOGANY, £9 9s, 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Geunaale Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 


No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Fiye Stops. 

Forté, Expression, 
Tremolo, Forté. 
Petite Expression. 

And west Hepes, 


OAK,"£15 15s. ; ROSEWOOD, £16 163.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 


Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression, 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 
And be raat 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
‘WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon, 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté, 
Sourdine, 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute, Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action, 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSHWOOD, £47 10s. 
WAL , £50. 
Seventeen Stops, 
Tremolo. Clarinette, Cor Anglais. 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté, 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action, 
No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s. 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. saat’ oe, ) 
Tremolo, Flute. Clarion, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- ag 


Musette, sion. ‘0 
Forté. Grand Jeux Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois Expression. don 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix ‘enndes, 
Clarinette, Bourdon, Sourdine. 
With ag Action. 
No. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, 273; WALNUT, £76, 
Twenty-four Bt Stops. (Two — ) 
m, 

voix Celeste. Clarinette, mg 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement, 
Tremolo, Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression, gon, 
Forté, Cor Anglais, § Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





100 & 201, REGENT STBERD, W: 


199 & 201, REGENT STREET, Wi, 
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CRAMER, WOOD AND CO.’S 
LIST OF 


NEW DANCE MUSIC 


SHASON 18'71-2. 
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QUADRILLES. 


a. da. 


& a 

VOKES, The. New Quadrille. Illustrated ....+500..W.C. Levey 4 0 | BAVARDS, Les. On Offenbach’s popular opora....sssseeeeARBAN 3 0) 
As danced by the celebrated Vokes Family. Instructions for | SAPPHIRE, Le. On airs from David’s opera. Illustrated 

dancing accompany the Quadrille. C. Goprrry 4 9 

PICKWICK, The. Lllustrated......ccccscsscccscecs F. Revaturn 4 0 WINTER NIGHTS  ...csssseecveees eooeoeeeO. H. R. Mannrorr 4 0 

Played at the Lyceum Theatre. | FRR. TNO cece iccccccececsceesvens Caries D’Ace 4 0 





LANCERS. 


MERRY OLD TIMES. On Old English Airs ......F.Goprrey 4 0 | RHINE WINE coccescsocveccceeeteveeveeteeeseveO. GODFREY 4 0 













WALTZES. 












IVANHOE, Tho. Illustrated ......seee0800-.0. H. R. Manntorr 4 0 SPIRITUELLE, La. Illustrated .....siesseeseees.A. Pomenippe 4 4 
Sees BO. DOIIEE ccs cateccccpeserceeedorcx F. Goprrey 4 0 MILDRED. LIllustrated.......ee- donk deed weeete odd C. Goprrey 4 0 
GRINNED 0666656046 dts ES co ccceeveceseeenes Cnarirs D’Ace 4 0 TS PES des cadeetile fortes. 20 Peds! H. Lamontze 4 0 
NILSSON, Christine. Illustrated ........e00: C. H.R. Marniorr 4 0 












GALOPS. ; 






FOSCO, The. Illustrated ........05. a eerver in deaecten G. Ricnarpson 4 0 WIND UP. Illustrated ......... ERO cveovens seveeeC, Goprney 4 0 
Played at the Olympic Theatre. WKHILARATING, The <..<0.ccccccccccccccccecss D. Wuuums 3 0 
A LEAP FOR LIFB. Illustrated............ C. H.R. Manniorr 4 0 GE, SR vont 3 G. Bromanpson 8 0 
SEPP Bae, TIPRNUIING non 60.6 0.4 0000 gneanensdere F. Revaturixn 4 0 : S 40 
Played at the Lyceum Theatre. CROSS COUNTRY ........ Coeveccceseceesseeeces C. GopFrrEy 
NECK-AND-NECK, WE Disb xbdncadececbiis ta bdecos F. Goprrey 4 0 GLORIOSO, py iS es ae Hetmsmutter 38 0 
BAVARDS, Les. On Offenbach’s cpera....ccessseeeveces Srravuss 3 0 RHODERICH DHU.......... eccccceccccccesons Cuartes D’scn 4 0 














MAZURKAS. 


JEANNETTE, Tho eee eee eee ee ee eee eooee OC. H.R. Marnrorr 3 0 | PAIRIBS? ..cccccoccvcccdecbdecccetersvedetets }eGe DETIEMANN 8 0 
OME MEME, TUB cc ck srconincicsc00ss seaneamebeveen M. Junor 38 0 












SCHOTTISCHE. POL K A. 


Offenbach’s opera ...seeeeeesvvess C.Merz 3 0 MISS OR MRS., The. Illustrated........+++.C. H.R. Manmorr 4 0 












BAVARDS, Les. 
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CRAMER, WOOD & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 
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